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BORN TO LUCK. 



CHAPTER I. 

OLD ENOUGH TO BE HEB FATHEB. 

During the period that Evelyn had been lost 
to her friends, affairs at Arlington were 
taking their usual course, except that Sir 
Archibald had regained neither his strength 
nor his intellect, and that at the Lodge, 
Fay had drooped and faded, Mrs. Arlington 
had become more peevish, and the rector was 
seldom seen there. Perhaps this latter fact 
would account for much of the difference in 
the two ladies ; but by many people. Fay's 
delicacy was attributed to the condition of 
Sir Archibald, and the disappointment that 
she would never be his bride. This was the 
popular idea, and there was a great deal of 
VOL. n. li 
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sympathy bestowed upon Fay, of wliich the 
young lady was unconscious, and which had 
she known she would have indignantly re- 
jected. 

So many people are interested in such 
cases, for the romance of a lady shuffling off 
this mortal coil from lack of resolution to 
bear up and bravely front life with perished 
hopes is certainly credited by a few, while 
numbers have a make-believe faith in the 
frequency and naturalness of the circum- 
stance, and cherish the sentiment tenderly. 
Nuns, as a class, would have been less ho- 
noured, were it not that imagination endows 
each individual recluse with supposititious 
susceptibilities, and pictures a fair girl 
baulked of her earthly hopes, renouncing the 
world which had become as a desert to 
her. 

Fay and the rector were estranged. He 
had made many efforts to re-establish the old 
familiar intercourse, but Fay was perverse. 
Become so gentle to all the world besides. 
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Fay seemed to reserve her thorns solely for 
the rector. So the worthy man was pained 
and avoided Fay. 

He became completely absorbed in his 
•clerical duties, and was such a faithful pastor 
that his praises were loudly sung; but he 
became somewhat of an ascetic — at least so 
it was said. He declined dinner invitations ; 
worked early and late, preached wonderful 
sermons ; and, as he had a jaded, worn ex- 
pression, it was generally supposed that he 
fasted rigidly. Always grave, he now became 
unbending ; his smile was rarer ; and, though 
his courtesy was unfailing, he had evidently 
no pleasure in society. 

His people declared "that he was very 
orthodox, and that his practice was as good 
as his preaching.** But there was a reserve 
behind this commendation. It was evident 
that the rector was deficient in some 
respect ; and his people probably missed the 
old geniality and would have preferred the 
divine to be less heavenly minded if they 
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must sacrifice his sociability to that suitable 
condition. 

And Fay, though she was not as of 
old friendly with the rector, was never 
absent from the services ; and the rector 
had not a more attentive auditor in his 
church. When he glanced towards her pew, 
and beheld his little white rose becoming 
rapidly more ethereal, the rector's voice 
would quaver, and his argument lose its 
point; and Fay would shiver slightly, and 
hide herself away in her corner, knowing the 
cause of the rector's changed delivery ; and 
consoling herself with the idea that at some 
future, early day, she would beTDuried away 
out of sight in the adjoining churchyard ; 
and the rector would walk slowly past her 
grave, with peace in his eye, and forgiveness 
in his heart. For would he not then know 
how she had loved him ? Would he not be 
sorry for the dead little Fay, who had helped 
to do so much mischief, and had done it in 
an underhand manner too ? " If I lived he 
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would never believe there was any good in 
me again, but when I am dead," and Fay- 
shuddered, " he will know better — ^he will 
•consider how young and thoughtless I was ; 
and, above all, he will be sorry, because I 
loved him ever since I was a little child and 
•determined never to marry Arlington. Per- 
haps I should never have thought about such 
things, only they were always telling me to 
try to please Arlington, because, if I did, he 
would marry me. That is why I resolved 
never to marry him, and so came to prefer 
the rector. He was tall, stately, grave and 
dignified — quite different to Arlington ; and 
then he always called me Miss ,Fay, and 
showed me so much consideration ; he was 
&o deferential and thoughtful, and seemed so 
pleased with all my wild ways ; while Arling- 
ton would scold and deride me for them. Ah, 
poor Arlington I He likes me now, poor 
fellow, when he does not know me from a 
stranger, except that he sees me day by day. 
Will he miss me when I go ? Poor Arlington ! '* 
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And Fay pjave a gasp and put her hand to 
her side, for her illness was not imaginary^ 
and a sharp pain caught her breathing. 

" How noble he is I " said Fay, giving the^ 
rector a long, lingering look which discon- 
certed him ; for, of course, he met it — people- 
invariably do, if an observer means to steal 
a glance unnoticed, more especially when 
there is a mutual inclination towards each 
other which makes them at all times more 
conscious of the one presence than that of 
any other. 

And Fay looked tenderly, as if taking a 
farewell portrait of him in her mind. The 
pallid face flushed slightly ; and the rector 
longed, more than ever, for a reconciliation ; 
and, as her face again became almost whiter 
than before, he yearned to take the dear,, 
faded form in his arms, and restore it to- 
health and happiness. 

So it came about that, as he left his pulpit, 
he assured himself that it was his duty, as 
the minister of the flock, to look after this^ 
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stray lamb. For Fay's glance had told upon 
the worthy rector — his pulse had quickened 
beneath that tender gaze — ^his heart had been 
emboldened by it. 

He would seek out Fay once again ; and 
he would win her confidence, if but to hear 
that her heart was wounded, and another 
the unworthy cause. He would make her 
talk freely to him, and console and help her. 
Her mother did not know how to treat the 
girl — she had never understood her bright, 
wild ideas. 

** Little madcap I " And the rector smiled 
in amused recollection of Fay's old tricks. 
" No, her mother was not a wise woman ; 
and very worldly — but she had not spoiled 
Fay, thank God ! Fay was a very different 
woman to her mother. She would make a 
happy home and a bright one for her hus- 
band, whoever he might be.'* 

And the rector sighed as he feared that 
would never be his own good fortune. 
"What if anything should happen to the 
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girl ! " he thought, with a sudden presenti- 
ment of evil. " His dear, little, wild Pay ! No! 
It must not be ! God would be merciful." 

And the strong, grave man laid his arms 
on the table and bowed his face. After a 
vrhile, he rose and walked about the room 
meditatively, and his step was firm and re- 
solute, though his face had softened con- 
siderably since the morning. At all events, 
he was determined that this foolish estrange- 
ment should end. Why should he be afraid 
to talk to the girl, like a schoolboy ? He, 
the rector of the parish, who had known her 
all her life, and prepared her for confirmation. 
The rector did not care to dwell upon this 
part of their mutual history, but he bravely 
set himself to face facts. 

" I am old enough to be her father, it is 
true ; and I can advise her as one." 

But nevertheless, Mr. Petre was not dis- 
pleased to recollect that Pay disliked the 
paternal rdle extremely. He had assumed it at 
times, for his own discipline — to control his 
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own feelings — to remind himself of the 
fruitlessness of his love ; and Fay had always 
been vexed, shrugging her pretty shoulders, 
and mockingly calling him, " reverend 
father ; " and had never recovered her 
temper till he was laughing at and with her, 
**like a great happy fool,'* as the rector 
termed himself in soliloquy. 

It was a fact that the rector was never so 
young as when in Fay's company. He threw 
off all restraint at such times — ^forgot his 
•dignity, and the duty of official sobriety. 
They were so completely in harmony to- 
gether that he was ever at his best with her. 

And the clergyman of a country parish is 
often young — almost boyish for his years. 
The placid, honoured life, and the expediency 
of entering into the rural amusements of the 
place, keeps such favoured individuals fresh 
and youthful. Still Mr. Petre was never so 
•completely at his ease as when he was with 
the charming Fay, in the old days, before 
this unpleasantness had arisen. 
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Individual influence is quite singular in its 
effects ; the affinity of kindred spirits acts 
as a charm — a prosy individual becomes 
eloquent, the quiet talkative, the loud sub- 
dued, the uncharitable merciful, the proud 
humble, and so on ; for it were vain to enume- 
rate the possible and probable metamor- 
phoses, in manner and mind, that the society 
of particular individuals could effect upon 
others who are amenable to such influence. 

The rector then had grown older and sadder 
since Fay's defection, for other reasons than 
his unrequited love. But he was determined, 
this Sunday, to suffer no longerfrom the loss 
of such refreshing society. 

But he could not altogether allay his 
anxiety about Fay. " The darling is cer- 
tainly seriously out of health," he said, " I 
must see what can be done; travelling is use- 
ful sometimes." And the good man reflected 
upon the lamentable loneliness of Arlington, 
deprived of so sweet a presence. 

" It must be," he said at last heroically. 
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"if it be best. To-morrow moming then- 
I must see Fay, and — Mrs. Arlington." 

The latter was a disagreeable necessity,, 
the natural consequence of an interview with 
Fay. What would poor Mrs. Arlington have 
thought had she known her pretensions were- 
so completely ignored by the one man in the 
parish who was, she considered, eUgible for 
her own suitor ? And how would both ladiea 
have submitted themselves to receive sugges- 
tions as to the proper treatment and care of 
delicate girls ? The rector was so used ta 
giving advice gratis to, and arranging plans 
for his parishioners, that he may perhaps be 
pardoned if he considered his advice about 
Fay likely to be more judicious than that of 
her mother; but patients are not always 
tractable, and often object more to the treat* 
ment than to the prescriber himself. 

However, Mr. Petre had eased his mind 
and his heart alike, by considering Fay's case- 
and making up his own mind as to his duty. 
His pride had gone ; his slight resentment 
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against Fay for sundry passages at arms be- 
tween them, caused by her perversity, had 
faded beneath the kindly glance of the little 
maiden he so dearly prized. 

And his new-born resolutions had made 
him a happier man that night than he had 
been when the morning dawned. Suspense 
was to end. He had all before him ; the future 
was a blank, to be filled in at Fay's pleasure. 

It is said that men need but little en- 
couragement to woo. If so. Fay's long, 
lingering, fond look was unforgotten. 

But there does not live a reasonable human 
being who will not kindle to a prospect, while 
it remains ihat^ and is soon to be one no more. 

The excitement of the race is upon us, 
-even about the simplest things. Possibilities 
crowd our brain ; thickly coming, unhatched 
fancies float before our inspired vision ; and 
it is questionable whether such hours and 
moments do not compensate for much future 
disappointment. 

A man in love then, may well yield to the 
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fascination of the moment, when he resolves 
to float his matrimonial company, if he can 
obtain co-operation. 

But the morning often modifies a man's 
night visions ; or if not, circumstance— that 
ugly reality — alters them entirely. The 
rector carried out his resolution, in so far as 
it rested with himself. He boldly presented 
himself at the house where, now a rare visitor, 
he had once been so much at home. It is a 
difficult thing to re-assume a privilege, when 
one has allowed it to lapse ; no easy effort 
to take up our station on the same spot that 
we left long ago, when intermission has made 
our position strange — no light matter to show 
by our ease and naturalness, that we expect 
a welcome where we least deserve it. 

But the rector did it. He inquired for Miss 
Arlington, and was received by her mother. 
Fay had at last succumbed. The brave, 
dauntless, Uttle spirit had declined to ac- 
knowledge her weakness, till necessity com- 
pelled her. 
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Fay Arlington was unable to leave her 
bed. The doctor had been, and had pro- 
nounced her to be seriously ill ; she was so 
extremely weak that he wondered how she 
liad managed to get about as she had done 
up to that very day. 

Fay was threatened with consumption ; 
and Mrs. Arlington collapsed as though the 
dfiat had gone forth for her death. She was 
as nervous as a baby about the girl whom 
she had humoured so little and grumbled at 
BO much. Her motherly feelings awoke, when 
death was on the threshold. 

She wept, and told her tale to the poor, 
heart-broken rector, and looked to him for 
oomf ort. As for him, he felt like breaking 
down himself, but he had too much good 
^ense to add to the distress of the mother. 
He choked his grief down after manly 
fashion, and remembered that the only con- 
solation left was to be gained by placing him- 
self on a comfortable footing with Mrs. 
Arlington, in order that he might watch over 
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Fay second-hand; guard his treasure from 
imprudent treatment; and ward off the 
dreaded moment of dissolution. 

He did not conceive that anyone could 
understand Pay so well as he did, who had 
known her from childhood sympathetically. 
He knew that no one could be so observant 
and anxious, and had he had the same privi- 
lege of admission to the sick room as the 
doctor, he would have been prepared to diag- 
nose the disease on the spot, and confute his 
opinion. He had done much sick- visiting in 
his office of pastor, and he had faith in his 
own discrimination. 

In the first moment his receptive faculties 
were in the ascendant, and his judgment was 
suspended — in the moment of a shocked sur- 
priscy in fact, when most people lose head and 
heart. 

But afterwards the rector began to reply, 
as usual, upon his own judgment, and to opine 
that the doctor was deceived when he pro- 
nounced Fay to be consumptive. 
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" I do not consider Miss Fay a consump- 
tive subject,'* he said, "consumption is a 
dreadful malady, and I have seen much of it 
in my wide experience in sick rooms. I have a 
very great interest in your daughter, Mrs. 
Arlington, I may say the greatest, except 
your own, and it was a great shock to me 
when you first told me. But I believe Miss 
Fay only needs care and change of air — ^it is 
a case of debility, and Miss Fay has had much 
to try her in the unfortunate state of Sir 
Archibald and the loss of her friend." 

" Oh, do not mention Aername, Mr. Petre, 
pray I" interrupted Mrs. Arlington. 

She was very much impressed by the 
superior wisdom of her pastor at any time, 
and being very much at the mercy of every 
new idea brought before her, she imbibed 
consolation from him freely, and took heart 
about Fay. 

Inferring from Mr. Petre's speech that his 
interest in her daughter was on the mother's 
account, she was feeling jmusually gratified 
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— ^almost cheerful, and quite prepared to re- 
lieve her handkerchief from present duty, and 
dry her tears with a rainbow smile. 

Things had been very dreary at the Lodge 
of late. Mrs. Arlington liked gentlemen, and 
since Sir Archibald's illness and the rector's 
defection, she had missed their company, and 
she had consequently been dull, and was all 
the more easily depressed when the real cause 
for it came in Fay's illness. 

The rector's renewed friendship was a 
comfort to her ; and as he believed Fay would 
recover, she made up her mind at once to 
bear her daughter's sickness with equa- 
nimity. 

Mr. Petre saw this, and was only afraid 
now that Mrs. Arlington would make too 
light of Fay's illness. He knew the lady 
well, and had he thought twice he would 
scarcely have expressed his faith in Fay's re- 
covery so readily, but he had done so to re- 
assure himself, as much as to reUeve Mrs. 
Arlington's distress^ 

VOL. II. o 
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" Miss Pay requires a great deal of care," 
he said, '^ her state is precarious, and she 
should have nothing to distress or annoy 
her ; sick people are whimsical, and need 
much patience." 

" Ah, I know that very well, Mr. Petre. 
You would scarcely believe what I went 
through with my poor dear husband ! " 

Mrs. Arlington's handkerchief was again in 
requisition. 

" A wife you know is so very near — she 
feels everything so acutely. I suffered very 
much then, Mr. Petre — almost more than he 
did himself, poor dear ! I would have laid 
down my life for him, of course, willingly, but 
all the same, it was a sad time for me. I 
could never do enough for him — it is a 
wonder I am here now. Certainly I lost all 
my good looks then," and Mrs. Arlington 
paused in expectation of the compliment 
which was withheld. 

" Perhaps you would give my kind regards 
to Miss Fay," said her visitor, with a faint 
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attempt at a conventional smile, " and in- 
quire whether she is easier, that I may have 
the latest bulletin before leaving. I think 
Bhe ought to take the most nourishing things, 
Mrs. Arlington, and my cook is excellent at 
beef tea and jelly. If you would not think it 
presumption, I would offer her services for 
invalid cookery — she is so used to it for my 
sick people. They are, in fact, my own 
receipts, and are of a strength and quality to 
be really serviceable. I have great faith in 
kitchen medicine, Mrs. Arlington.** 

"Oh, Pay will do excellently well from 
our own kitchen," said Mrs. Arlington care- 
lessly, " she is very obstinate — has no appe< 
tite to eat she says." 

** That shows the importance of her having 
something good and nourishing, that a small 
dose may be sufficient and not tax her pa- 
tience to take it," said the rector, with a per- 
suasive smile. " My cook will esteem it an 
honour, and Miss Fay might perhaps fancy 
something sent in — ^invalids are peculiar, as 
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we all know, Mrs. Arlington — I shall be so* 
very anxious," he added nervously, crushing^ 
his hat in his hand, ** that perhaps you will 
forgive my intrusion if I call constantly ta 
inquire about Miss Fay." 

Mrs. Arlington smiled graciously, thinking 
that Fay's illness was bringing matters to a 
tjrisis, and that the rector, though he had 
been slow to win, would perhaps prove 
rather an importunate and forward suitor in 
the end. 

If he began interfering about cooks, and 
inferring that Mrs. Arlington's household 
management was imperfect, he might be a 
troublesome husband ; but Mrs. Arlington 
believed in her own powers, quite as much as 
the Rector did in his^ and she assumed that 
she could alter all that — ^bachelors were apt 
to be crotchetty and particular, but let thena 
be once married, and Mrs. Arlington would 
see if a widow could not be a match for a 
fastidious old bachelor ! 



CHAPTER II. 



A doctoe's puzzle. 



Mks. Arlington Ti?as, if possible, more 
anxious than ever to make a conquest of the 
rector. It was gratifying to have his ad- 
miration ; but the knowledge of that was too 
old to be exciting, and he was not yet at her 
feet. Her importance, as she imagined, at 
Arlington was fast diminishing. 

During Sir Archibald's early life, when 
his health was good. Fay's intended marriage 
to her cousin had made Mrs. Arlington feel 
herself to be part and parcel of the Hall — 
half proprietor in fact, and certainly the 
reigning genius of the establishment. 

But now Sir Archibald was ill, without the 
slightest hope of recovery, and yet likely to 
linger on. Had his decease been imminent. 
Fay would have been his successor ; but that 
prospect was so remote that Mrs. Arlington, 
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who chiefly lived in the present, took no com* 
fort from that. 

Now the Hall was partially closed — no 
state was kept up there to mock the wretched 
owner, and Mrs. Arlington felt herself to be 
un queened. Next to the great lady of the 
parish, the rector's wife had pre-eminence— 
she could meddle and make in parish 
matters more than any other lady living, and 
her authority for the most part would be 
universally acknowledged . 

So Mrs. Arlington was awaiting the 
rector's proposal with some impatience ; 
and her anxiety was rather unequally 
divided between that and her daughters 
illness. As time wore on and daily oppor- 
tunity was given, with no result, the temper 
of the lady was greatly tried. 

The rector's conversation never got be- 
yond Fay. She was in all his thoughts; 
and Mrs. Arlington became almost sick of 
the name of her own daughter, and of repeat- 
ing her varying conditions during the night 
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and day, in answer to the rector s particular 
inquiries. 

** I shall have to note down her state each 
hour," said Mrs. Arlington, with an ex- 
asperating smile — which said as plainly as 
her countenance could express it, " What a 
dolt the man is ! '' — " Something after this mode 
might do. Asleep. Teaspoonf ul of beef tea. 
Asked what time it was. Sat up in bed for 
two minutes. Said the jelly was good. Asked 
who had inquired for her. Talked in her 
sleep a little." 

" It would be a very good plan," said the 
rector, seriously, " very interesting to me." 

Whereon Mrs. Arlington a little impatiently 
declared, " You ought to leave the Church 
and become a doctor. Your inquiries are 
more numerous and particular than those of 
Dr. Myers. I find it easier to satisfy him by 
my replies," she added, with a mortified air* 
" He does not doubt my judgment nor imply 
that Fay is badly nursed and insufficiently 
fed.'' 
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" He is not so anxious as I am — he cannot 
be," said the rector, in his simple, straight- 
forward manner — that manner which deceived 
Mrs. Arlington. 

She believed in hesitation, and nervous- 
ness, and unwillingness to make his love 
known, in a suitor — she believed in the 
rector's love for herself; and that he was 
too shy to declare it, although she had done 
a little love-making, on her own account, to 
help him. 

Fay meanwhile was puzzling her medical 
attendant by her tardy progress. His only 
consolation was that the patient became no 
worse; but none of his remedies seemed 
eflBcacious, and the young lady herself 
manifested no desire to get better — did not 
weary him with constant supplications for 
more liberty of action — made no effort to 
rouse herself, and be interested in the world 
around her. 

This, in so young a girl, was strange. At 
first, it had been a matter of gratulation to 
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the doctor, who found young people, as a 
rule, his most impatient and fidgety patients ; 
l)ut he began to look very serious as time 
went on ; and he suggested her changing her 
apartment, and seeing some new faces, 
^* preparatory you know, Miss Fay, to a more 
pretentious effort. We must have those 
roses back again ; and I mean to order you 
away shortly, to borrow some, if your native 
air cannot produce them," said the kindly 
"doctor. 

But Fay shook her head. " It's no use, 
Dr. Myers. I cannot go away. Let me die 
at home ! " 

** StufE and nonsense, my dear Miss Fay ! 
Who put such ideas in your head ? Talking 
about dying, at your age ! You used to have 
plenty of energy. Set it to work to regain 
jour health ! The more I see of you, the 
more decided I am that you must rouse your- 
self; for, although there is no absolute 
disease, that may be brought about, in your 
present weakly condition, unless you are 
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determined to struggle back to life again.- 
You must be got away somehow, if you ga 
in an invalid's carriage, and are carried to- 
the door step. That will be no great work 
for any one, Miss Fay," and the doctor took 
her wasted hand in his, and looked gravely 
and meditatively at her. " No, no ! You 
are not going to die. Why, you would not 
bring so much discredit upon the skill of 
your old friend, would you ?'' 

Fay smiled and said, " You are very kind,. 
Dr. Myers; but I do not think a change 
would do me the least good, but harm," and 
she sighed profoundly. 

" That girl has something on her mind," 
said the doctor, to himself, as he walked' 
away. " It is unnatural to be so complacent 
at the prospect of death. Die ! not she, if 
my name is Eichard Myers. I have it I The^ 
rector must confess her — I'll put him up to 
it. I'll have that young lady in the drawino-- 
room to-morrow. But I must pret that 
troublesome mother out of the way ; and. 
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eave the coast clear for the pastoral visit. 
I shall be doing Petre a kindness, if nothing 
else comes of it ; for his heart is bound up 
in the girl — old enough to be her father too ; 
but there's no fool like an old one; and 
perhaps I should be as bad myself, if there 
were no Mrs. Myers. I'll not begrudge him 
his happiness. I'm more for making a match 
than marring it any time. The old girl and 
I have been very happy together for thirty 
years. Bless her ! She's wonderful ! Such 
a wife for a doctor — always good-humoured 
and cheerful, when a fellow comes in down- 
cast and weary — always fresh warm dishes, 
with no ado or apparent trouble, when I'm 
the wrong side of the dinner hour; and 
always hot slippers ready, and boiling water 
for my grog, through the night, any time, 
when the women are troublesome at untimely 
hours. It's as well I have no children of my 
own, perhaps. Doctors and parsons need 
good wives as much as any class 1 know of 
— it helps them vastly to be useful to others.. 
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I'll set a trap for Miss Fay to-morrow, and 
we shall see how that little dodge does. It*s 
:a red-letter day for you, Mr. Petre, if I'm not 

deceived.'* 

^^ • 

And Dr. Myers went on his way, with a 
mischievous smile on his face, which he 
<3hanged to one of consistent gravity when 
he encountered Mrs. Arlington. 

" Fay is better, doctor. I can see that 
from your countenance," she said. 

** Not satisfactory, madam ; too much 
lethargy. She does not set her face towards 
the right road. Miss Fay must rouse herself. 
I was thinking of something else, at that 
moment, and my countenance may not have 
been exactly that of the physician. You see 
madam, we doctors bring ourselves into a 
sick room, all there ; but when we leave it, 
that is another thing — in fact we learn to 
dismiss subjects rapidly, and take a clear 
mind to our next case." 

" Ah, doctor, there is no need to deceive a 
mother — to mince matters with her. Fay 
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has always been perverse ; and she will never 
get well, if she makes up her mind to be ilU 
I have no influence over her — you must make 
her get up and about again, doctor." 

" Gently, madam ! Leave it to me ! By 
degrees — all in good time yet. Never force 
a patient — persuade and lead them. And if 
that does not succeed — well, perhaps they 
can be taken by storm. A little stratagem 
is excusable ; but you gain nothing by coer- 
cion. If you must be firm, action is best 
and no talking. Leave Miss Fay to me^ 
madam I " 

** Willingly, doctor I But Fay does not 
get on, you must own ! " 

" No, I leave that remark to you, madam,'* 
said Dr. Myers, drily. ** I am a doctor — ^^I 

* 

make my observations like an astronomer, 
anxiously and constantly ; but I do not give 
them to the world till there is absolute cer- 
tainty. Now I must impress upon you the 
necessity of patience — that is the qualification 
of a good nurse." 



CHAPTER III. 
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^* There, Miss Fay, you are looking better 
this morning — sitting up in that chair with 
jour pretty dressing gown on ; and I will 
draw it and you outside the door that you 
may see the passage, and arrive at the con- 
clusion that there are other rooms in the 
house, besides this dreary old bedroom, that 
I think you ought to be heartily tired of.*' 

In a moment. Fay, wonderingly, found 
herself in the passage, and the doctor was 
shouting — 

** Hallo, Petre, where are you ? Come and 
help me carry this chair full of emptiness I 
Lend a hand, there's a good fellow ! Not a 
word ! Just give a lift to the other side, and 
with a long pull and a strong one, we're in 
the drawing-room before you can say Jack 
Robinson." 
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The rector did his best; but the good 
•doctor bore the dead weight, for his assistant 
was too nervous to be of much use. 

Fay looked faint and frightened, and the 
•doctor a little anxious ; but he had a glass 
of wine ready, and Pay, taken by storm, as 
he had foretold, was as submissive as 
possible. 

The rector could only gaze sadly, as he 
realized the change that a few months had 
made in the once bright, merry girl. 

Dr. Myers, in his bustling, good-natured 
-way, said — 

"Come, Petre, no more star-gazing or 
^wool-gathering. Have your wits about you, 
^or I am going to leave you in charge of this 
fractious invalid — she wants some . manasre- 
ment, and, between the doctor and the parson, 
I hope she'll get it. I'm due at Mrs. 
Tomkins' now, and after that there is another 
place or two to call at on my round ; but I'll 
turn in here again before you have missed 
me almost. Take care of Miss Pay, Petre, 
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and if she looks a little tired just give her 
another glass of Madeira, or a spoonful of 
your excellent cook's jelly.*' 

Doctor Myers laus:hed roguishly, as this^ 
" invalid cookery " was a standing joke 
against the rector in the parish ; and if there 
were sickness anywhere the doctor was wont 
to say — 

" Send for some of the rector's jelly ! Ifc 
will set you up ! " 

He laughed now in his usual good-tempered 
but half-ironical manner, when referring to- 
the rector's interference with his, Dr. Myers* 
practice ; but added carelessly — 

" Now, Miss Fay, you must behave your- 
self ! You will be subject to a very critical 
examination on my return. No heightened 
pulses — no feverish flushes — no unnecessary 
excitement — and quite make up your mind 
before I come back as to that projected tour 
of yours. Mrs. Arlington will be surprised 
when she comes in ; she has gone to consult 
Mrs. Myers about a wonderful new crewel 
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stitch. Oh, you ladies, you ladies ! What 
time you waste over your antimacassars and 
table covers, while we poor men labour to 
provide the materials ! Well, well a woman 
must be beautiful, and be dainty in all she 
does — I do not like useful nor melancholy 
women — they are never amusing. Miss Fay. 
A little spice of mischief in them, like you 
used to have — that's the style. Mind you 
pick it up again soon ! Ta-ta to you both, 
I'm off ! " 

Left together, there was silence for a few 
moments, broken by Fay — 

" What an age since I saw any one except 
Dr. Myers ! I believe it is reviving after all 
to be something like other people again ; but 
everything looks so strange — the room and 
everything "— 

" Except me, I hope. Miss Fay,'' said Mr. 
Petre. ** We have had enough of strange 
looks before you were ill — let us begin again 
in a better way. Be just the same. Fay, as 
you were long ago — ^free and pleasant with 

VOL. II. "D 
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your ancient rector, and not cool, and 
cautious, and curt, cutting me to the heart. 
Miss Fay, as no one else could." 

" Oh, Mr. Petre, you make me so ashamed 
of myself. Was I ever so naughty ? Every 
one said I was toned down and improved — 
and I am sure I never meant to be unkind 
or different in any way. But you will let 
bygones be forgotten, Mr. Petre, and forgive 
poor little Fay, who is so ill and tired, and 
cannot bear to be scolded." 

Fay's voice shook, and the rector anxiously 
knelt beside her. 

** Bless you, dear child, for your sweet 
words ! I have nothing to pardon — nothing. 
But you are exerting yourself to talk, when 
you should not — I will not let you tire your- 
self for me^' he said tenderly. " It is quite 
pleasure enough to look at you. I must take 
command in the doctor's absence and forbid 
you to speak another word. 

He still knelt near her, and certainly, if he 
found the sight agreeable, he had a good 
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post for observation, and enjoyed it to the 
fuU. 

" I don't like to be looked at," said Fay, 
pettishly, " but I do like to talk, and I must ! 
So just get a chair, please, and sit somewhere 
out of sight while you tell me all about the 
school and your old women. I cannot bear 
jou to look at me as if you were reading all 
my secrets— and your eyes frighten me." 

•* My eyes frighten you ! *' said the rector, 
in a pained voice. 

" Not because they are unkind ; but they 
look as if they meant to know everything 
xibout me." 

" Unkind they cannot be— to you,^ said 
the rector gravely; *^but perhaps you are 
not very wrong in interpreting their wishes." 

" Tell me," said Pay, "have you seen poor 
Arlington ? And has he missed me ? " 

" I have seen him, some weeks ago ; but 
—don't be distressed — he is not so well now, 
and Dr. Blair thinks it advisable to decline 
visitors for him. I would have gone con- 
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stantly, for your sake as well as his own,'^ 
said the rector ; " but believe me, Miss Fay, 
had you been well, he could not have been 
allowed to see you." 

Fay's tears were falling, and her hand was 
shading her eyes ; but he gently took posses* 
sion of it, and kissed it softly and compas- 
sionately; a liberty of which Fay wag^ 
apparently unconscious. 

" Poor, dear Arlington ! I shall always 
blame myself to some extent," said Fay. 
" Oh, dear, what a troublesome world it is I 
and a while ago it was all so delightful to me. 
I had left school, and Evelyn was with me; and 
you — that is — I mean everybody liked me." 

" Whatever else may trouble you. Miss 
Fay, you need never doubt my affection,** 
said the rector, eagerly. "Have I not 
known you from a child, and loved you— 
ah, too well ! If ever you want help, appeal 
to me. It would be doing me a favour ; and 
your own father, had he been living, could 
not have taken more interest in you." 
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" You always like to make yoursplf into a 
Methuselah," said Fay, poutingly. " Let mo 
fiee if you have grown suddenly grey and 
wrinkled ! " 

In her eagerness, Pay leaned forward with 
a fresh display of strength ; and the rector 
laughed, delighted both with her words and 
actions — so pleased he was to see that the 
fragile being could positively exert herself. 

" I should like a walk round the room,*' 
said Fay, " I feel as if I could manage it ; 
but perhaps, when you are gone and I get 
back to my bedroom, I shall be the same 
again ; most likely this is only excitement, 
but, do you know, I feel really more like 
living? Yesterday, I thought I had done 
with everything, and that I should die when 
no one expected and never see you again. 
And I thought that perhaps you would be a 
little sorry; and give me a snug little corner 
in the churchyard. But now — I don't know 
how it is — I feel like getting better ; and not 
quite so content to say good-bye to everybody.'* 
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The rector looked strangely moved ^ 
** Hush dear ! " he said. " Do not talk so 
lip^htly about such a terrible thing as death — 
you would not if you knew how it wounds 
me. How could I spare you, child! The 
very thought is too dreadful." And, strongs 
man as he was, the tears were in his earnest 
eyes. 

Fay gently touched him, as she said 
smiling, " I am here for the present any- 
way; and likely to be a troublesome indi- 
vidual in the future, so far as I know — but 
life is very different to me to what it once 
was." 

" Troublesome ! " repeated the rector* 
"Child, you little know — ^you cannot com- 
prehend. How should you ! However, my 
dear Miss Fay, life ought to be joyous enough 
to you, at your age. Tell me truly, is it 
made less so by any one belonging to me ? 
There may be some mistake — I can perhaps 
do something. Is Gerard to blame ? Perhaps 
he thinks you do not care for him, or he iS' 
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thoughtless — he cannot slight you pur- 
posely." 

" Gerard slight me ! " said Fay, with a 
surprised little laugh. " Did you think that f " 
she added, reproachfully. " We were always 
good friends, Gerard and I — nothing more." 

The girl was very silent for many moments, 
and the rector thoughtful ; but he spoke at 
last. 

" I have known you so long, and under- 
stood you so well — at least I always thought 
so, till now. You have been so very dear to 
me that possibly I have watched you more 
than you know of ; and, having noticed so 
great a change in you, I could but draw my 
own conclusions. It is not as I thought — 
as I feared — but had it been, no wishes of 
my own should ever have interfered with my 
endeavours to ensure your happiness." 

" Dear, good friend ! " said Fay, impul- 
sively. 

" Ah, Fay, more than a friend ! Pity me, 
dear, that I could not remain your friend, 
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that I, at my age, should love you, a young 
girl, with all the ardour of a younger lover. 
Pity me, child, for I do indeed love you with 
all my heart ! " 

** I do pity you ! " said Pay, in a grave, 
regretful voice, that startled the rector. 

He was silent, leaning on the back of her 
chair, looking down upon her tenderly and 
sadly. 

** But not as you think," added Pay, with 
her usual candour — " not because I am 
young, and foolish, and cannot prize the gift 
of a true heart. Oh, Mr. Petre," and she 
looked up at him, as she leaned back in her 
chair, with plaintive eyes, " six months ago 
your confession would have made me a proud, 
happy woman, for I loved you, loved you 
fondly, without one fear or doubt, knowing 
your goodness, revering you, and feeling 
that if you made my happiness, I had the 
gift — the happy faculty of adding to yours. 
Do not look grieved ! I am changed since 
then — woefully changed." 
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As the girl's voice shook with emotion, the 
rector paused to recover himself, and then 
said— • 

** Do not blame yourself, my child. You 
are so young, it was unlikely that your fresh 
feelings, your ardent nature could respond 
to mine. If you mistook your own mind for 
a time, it is no wonder either. You thought 
respect was love, and gave me what you 
could; and now — now,** he added in a 
broken voice, "it is all over — ^you under- 
stand yourself better — you cannot love 
me." 

"I do!" said Fay, emphatically. "If 
you think I only respect you, a thousand 
times — no ! It is only that I know you will 
never believe in me again. Love you, I do, 
fondly, dearly. I don't know when I began 
to love you, it is so long since. You know 
that I would not say what is not true ? " 

" I know it," said the rector. 

He was kneeling again beside her, kissing 
her hands, and she suffering his head to rest 
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on her lap, as he gave way to his emotion 
and said — 

" Thank God ! My Fay, I thank Him I '' 

But when he was calmer, he remembered 
her weakness. 

**My treasure! My precious! All this 
excitement will do you harm. How thought- 
less of me ! But you will get better, darling 
— ^you will try to get strong and well — these 
cheeks must get plump and brown once 
more; and the dear lips look less white. 
Fay, I kiss those lips, as your future hus- 
band. You are promised to me, darling ? ** 
And he looked fondly and inquiringly at 
her. 

" If you will," said Fay, gravely. " But 
not quite yet — till you know alL 

" Fay, you love me, that suffices. 

" I love you, Mr. Petre ; but you must 
hear everything." 

Basil — call me your own old Basil." 
Afterwards — perhaps," said Fay, pro- 
vokingly. 
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" My darling, I will hear nothing more to- 
day. You love me, dear child, that ia 
enough. I should like you to confide in me, 
but not to-day ! How you have borne up so 
well already is a miracle." 

" I shall be better," she said, " when I 
have told you this weary secret which is kill* 
ing me — even if you are angry." 

"Never, Fay. Whatever it is, I shall only 
remember that you are to be my dear, dear 
wife. If you must make these dreadful 
confessions, let them be told thus — ^your hand 
in mine, as a token that nothing can separate 
us." 

" Basil, I am not the innocent girl you think 
me. I call you Basil, to make you merciful."^ 

The rector's only answer was emphatic 
but unspoken. 

" When Evelyn Joyce was at Arlington," 
she continued, *' I helped poor Arlington to 
fall in love with her." 

" A most formidable assistant ! " exclaimed 
the happy rector. ** Did he need such help ? " 
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"I told him what a good Lady of Arlington 
she would make, and insinuated that she was 
prepared to worship him." 

"Not very culpable, so far," said the 
rector complacently. ** The girl's meaning 
was evident and her beauty also. Perhaps 
you flatter yourself a little as to your 
supposed influence over your cousin in this 
respect, Fay ? " 

" Yon naughty Basil, I have a good mind 
not to confess another word." 

" Do, do ! " pleaded the rector. ** If all 
confessions were so delightful, I would in- 
troduce the system into my parish." 

" The worst has to come," said Fay. 
** Please recollect that I am not very strong, 
and if you are shocked, hide that feeling a 
little for my sake." 

The rector pressed her hand encouragingly. 

" I did more than help him to make love, 
I — I helped him to marry her," said Fay 
bravely. 

She was unconscious that she was clutch- 
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ing his hand convulsively; but Mr, Petre, 
remembering her sickness, was alarmed on 
her account. He rose, without releasing her 
hand, and placed her head against him, as he 
said soothingly — and he exercised great self- 
control in not displaying any astonishment 
at the announcement — 

" Darling, I quite understand ; do not 
agitate yourself. Arlington is married to 
Evelyn Joyce, and you had something to do 
with it. Right or wrong, you are my best 
beloved. Take comfort and be calm. It's 
all out now, and I can hear the particulars 
another day. Dear Fay, it has been sad for 
you, this secret." 

The pitying voice, the unchanged love in 
his tone overcame Fay, and she cried like a 
baby. 

"Whatever will Dr. Myers and Mrs. 
Arlington say ? I shall be cried down as a 
bad nurse to the whole parish," said the 
rector attempting to smile, to divert Fay's 
mind. from the unpleasant subject. 
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" Let me have some jelly," said Pay mis- 
chievously. 

He brought it; and when the matter-of-fact 
business of swallowing commenced, Fay re- 
covered her spirits a little. 

" Tell me, Basil," she said. ** T have done 
very wrongly you see, will it make you dis- 
trust me always ? Will it make you fear I 
shall be untrue and deceitful ? " 

" No Fay, not for a moment. I should be- 
lieve in you, even if you declared yourself 
to be deceptive. I have known my little, 
candid Fay too long to doubt her. Even now* 
I expect to find some reason that seemed 
sufl&cient to you, my child, though it may 
have been an unwise one. And if not, I 
shall take your age into consideration, and 
put down your misdemeanour to thoughtless- 
ness." 

" I am not so dreadfully young, Basil ; 
and I believe I shall look old very soon — I 
want to." 

" Not if I can help it, my love," said the 
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rector seriously. " You must be my girl- 
wife for years to come/' 

" Basil darling, I never hated you so much 
as at this moment." 

" I like such hatred, Fay. However the 
fact is — don't be ashamed of it — ^you are 
going to marry a man who looks old enough 
to be your father." 

"You do not, Basil,'* said Fay angrily. 
" There is not a grey hair on your head, nor 
a wrinkle on your handsome face." 

" Stop, Fay," said the rector laughing. 
*' Love is a wholesome diet enough, but do 
not feed my vanity ; conceit is detestable in a 
man." 

"I shall say plenty of things that will 
derogate from your dignity presently," said 
Fay, " do not fear." 

"That's right. Fay, more like my mis- 
chievous little witch. I never was so happy 
in my life. I feel like a boy, Fay ! " 

"B.emember you are the rector of this 
parish, sir," said Fay admonishingly. " But 
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to finish the history of my delinquencies — 
Arlington was married at Bletchely church, 
early one morning soon after Christmas ; and 
Gerard Petre married them. Do not look so 
scandalized, and promise me never to blame 
Gerard — he did it because I made him." 

** Fay, you have much to answer for," said 
the rector seriously, vexed beyond measure 
that his clerical brother had consented to the 
scheme. 

" I knew you would begin to be disagree- 
able and scold," said Fay. " It is not too 
late to draw back — no one knows of our en- 
gagement except ourselves." 

" Fay dear," said the grieved rector, " you 
cannot say this seriously. I am not angry 
dear, only surprised." 

" That is worse," said Fay, almost in tears, 
** disappointed in my character, I suppose ? " 

" No, Fay, that is impossible. What I 
know so well can never disappoint me." 

" Well then, reverend confessor, I began 
the whole idea for mischief; but when 
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Arlington became so desperately in love, I 
helped to persuade Evelyn to a secret 
marriage, because I feared mamma would in- 
terfere to try and prevent it, and I wanted 
Arlington to be happy and safe — safe from 
what he is now. I knew what danofer 
threatened him, and I dreaded the effects of 
any disappointment ; though he was so weak 
and vain that mamma could soon have per- 
suaded him against a mesalliance. This is 
the whole truth, Basil, if you can believe me, 
after all my deceit." 

" Dear, generous Fay ! But it was a great 
mistake, dear. How sorry I am you have 
kept it to yourself so long, and suffered 
about it, when I would so gladly have helped 
you, and given you comfort ! Gerard ought 
not to have done it." 

" Poor Gerard, he did it for me," said Fay 
pleadingly. 

** That is an excuse that I must recognise-^ 
I, of all men," said Mr. Petre, " for I b3- 
lieve you possess some magnetic power over 
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the unfortunate masculine world. If you go 
on as you have begun, I very much fear I 
shall have to play second fiddle." 

** Basil, you know me better than that." 

The girl looked at him with adoring eyes, 
making ,it palpably evident that she at least 
would exalt him on to the pedestal that mas- 
culine dignity desires for itself. 

Just then the doctor's cheery voice was 
heard, as he mounted the stairs, " Sitting- 
rooms upstairs are a nuisance; bedrooms 
are bad enough ; but when an unfortunate 
old doctor has to come twice up the same 
steps in one morning, to humour a perverse 
young woman, it is above a joke. Heigh-ho, 
good people ! Have you settled things ? Is 
it to be Switzerland or Scotland ? — Italy or 
Hiorway, Miss Fay?" 

*** Neither," said Fay, blushing beneath his 
inquisitive glance. 

** Not sufficiently roused yet, young lady ?" 
he questioned ; and having drawn his own 
conclusions from the confusion of both, he 
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added, " I thought jou and Petre were too 
loving together as I came in. You scandalized 
an old man." 

Pay hid her face; but the rector said, 
** You have done me good service to-day, 
doctor. I came here a lonely man, but I 
have found a wife." 

" Softly," said the doctor, " not so fast. 
If you are a parson, I don't suppose you have 
the power to wed yourself. You must have 
a bit of patience like other men, Petre," and 
the doctor laughed. " I am heartily glad to 
hear of your luck, Petre ; but you must be 
off now. Clear out man, without another 
word. The patient looks fagged. Help me 
to lift the chair ? No, I would sooner get 
John the footman. You gave about as much 
help as a child the last time. Be off sir I 
Obey orders for once, and I will get the girl 
to her room before Mrs. Arlington comes to 
blow us all up. Sleep a night on your 
happiness, Petre, before you shock Mrs. 
Arlington's conventionalities by proclaiming 
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it — ^Miss Fay here migtit change her mind you 



see/' 



But Fay looked up proudly. 

" I am not going to pretend that that i& 
possible, Dr. Myers. If you tease me any 
more, I will make a run to the other room, 
and startle you by my activity." 

" In a week or so perhaps you will," said 
the doctor. *' Come, no more fond looks \ 
Though I'm an old man, I cannot stand them 
— they make me feel envious. Mrs. Myers 
will be as pleased as myself — ^you are both 
prime favourites of the best wife in England, 
though I say it* myself. Now, John, lift the 
young lady's chair, and send the nurse up 
from the kitchen, where I have no doubt she 
is hanging about to gossip idly, like the rest 
of you." 

John grinned all his face over, for the 
doctor was popular from parlour to kitchen. 

" Now, Miss Fay," he said, after the re- 
moval was accomplished, " nurse will help 
you into bed, and I shall come back in a 
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minute and give you a composing draught, 
with my own hands, which will keep you 
asleep long enough to take the romance 
away ; and you will wake to wonder at your 
pleasant dream, and wish it were reality. 
Do not blame me," he whispered, for the 
nurse not to hear, " if you find your engage- 
ment to that old sobersides a myth after all." 
Fay gave him an angry look; and the 
doctor rushed out of the room laughing, as 
he added — 

" There's no accounting for tastes." 
Which indecorous proceeding quite be- 
wildered the grave, precise nflrse who waited 
upon Fay. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OPENING HEB EYES TO THE TRUTH. 

Evelyn's reconciliation with Charity and 
Matthew was easily effected. It needed na 
effort on the part of the pleader. As we 
have seen, they were both ready to receive 
their lost sister with open arms. 

The tears of joy and repressed sorrow — 
for it is just the touch of sadder memory 
that produces the so-called Jiappy tears — 
streamed down Charity's face while she heard 
that her beloved sister was about to be 
restored to her, and that she had been 
sheltered so safely and securely by those 
who were respectable, and even loving, 

* 

Charity thought ; for, with the fertility of a 
woman's imagination, she conceived the 
possibility of Robert Reed's affection for Eve,, 
and approved of him, supposing him to be a 
sensible, grave man — just the kind to control 
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Eve and put a limit to her vagaries, if there 
were but mutual love to reconcile their 
differences of thought, opinion and habit. 

Kobert Reed was a plain man; his con- 
versation simply intelligent — not learned; nor 
yet his address gentlemanly. All this might 
come with future success and experience of 
life — the society of those more highly bred, 
and the knowledge of his own powers ; but, 
at present, Robert Reed was a genius in the 
rough, and as such he was more congenial to 
Charity, and, in her opinion, more suitable 
for Eve's husband. 

But there was further information to give 
than that of Evelyn's safety ; and when she 
heard of Evelyn's marriage. Charity per- 
haps was the more surprised at it in con- 
sequence of the little romance that she had 
fancied in connection with her visitor. 

Charity was surprised and grieved. This 
pure-minded, simple-hearted woman could 
not understand intrigue, nor the coquetry 
which played with the solemnity of 
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matrimony. Temptation had never come to 
her. Duty had ever been her watcliword; 
and she had thus been protected' from 
possible evil. From her childhood she had 
learned to control her feelings by her exacti- 
tude in fulfilling the plain duties which lay 
before her. She had ever been ^* up and 
doing," and had thus left small room for 
temptation to creep in. 

She was a person of slight imaginative 
powers ; but the little she had was uncon- 
sciously repressed by the early struggle for 
existence. With necessity at the threshold, 
a work-a-day home is not apt to encourage 
the flights of fancy ; but it does far more — 
at its best, it produces usefulness and un- 
selfishness. This was its effect upon 
Charity. 

But when she heard of Eve's delinquencies, 
she was quite bewildered with sorrow and 
surprise. That Eve could have done such a 
thing ; and that three people of the better 
class could carelessly and heedlessly combine 
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•with her to effect the project — the serious 
inatrimonial venture — was enough to take 
away Charity's breath. 

Then, with the knowledge of Eve's 
marriage, came the remembrance of Sir 
Archibald Fane Arlington's sad affliction; 
and pitying thoughts towards them both 
overcame Charity's anger. 

Eve was punished severely for her ambi- 
tion; and Charity felt that her duty was not 
that of the reprover, but the comforter — 
a task far more congenial to her kindly 
nature. 

At the same time she was prepared to 
^counsel Evelyn to take up her cross faith- 
fully — to rejoin the husband who, maybe, 
would glare upon her in his mad fury — to 
try to win him back to health and happiness 
— at all events to be always at hand that, 
in a sane moment, his heart might be cheered 
by her presence. 

It would be an unpleasant position — that 
of a mistress and not a mistress — a lowly 
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bom wife without a husband to honour her^ 
and claim the same as her due from others. 
It would be humiliating, and a bitter disap* 
pointment to the ambitious Eve, Charity 
thought — but she must go. 

Something of this she expressed to Robert 
Reed, and he approved of her plan ; but 
with a reservation for which Charity could 
not account. 

" Yes, Miss Joyce," he said, " it is a sad 
duty to recommend to your sister ; but I fear 
it must be — God knows I would spare her 
the pain were it possible ! But I believe if I 
were mad," he added passionately, "her look — 
her touch would soothe me ; and God forbid 
I should begrudge him — her lawful husband 
— such a solace. And, as the heaven is 
above me, I would far liefer be deprived of 
her, to see her grow nobler, purer, holier,, 
than learn to despise her for a guilty love. 1 
love Evelyn better than life. Would to Godl 
I had died before this day 1 " 

And the usual self -repressed nature burst 
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its bonds. He paced the floor, and threw 
out his arms in uncontrollable agony. 

** Never tell her of this, Miss Joyce," he 
said presently, in a calmer manner. "I 
mean never to see her again. Her tender 
look — for it has been that to me — would pain 
me, would tempt me, would make a devil of 
me. And she is weak — she loves me. Ah, 
I know that ! " he said, tenderly. " I could 
influence her perhaps to forget the ties which 
bind her — to dare the world for me. If I 
were a villain all this is possible. Ah, Evelyn, 
Evelyn ! You would make life a heaven for 
me — scoundrel that I am to think of such a 
thing ! A woman so injured, her purity so 
soiled, could bless no domestic hearth. My 
darling, your love is not for me ! Miss 
Joyce,*' he said, recovering himself, but in a 
broken voice, " I shall never dare to face your 
sister ; but T beseech you deal tenderly with 
her. Her return to her wretched husband may 
not be necessary at present — it were best and 
wisest to wait — it is only humanity to her.'* 
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Charity Joyce was frightened. Such 
depths of passionate feeling were unknown 
to her — such misery — such love — such sub- 
lime self-denial were incomprehensible. 

Something of it all she understood, for 
Charity too had learned to love, but placidly, 
happily, and helpfully ; and she conceived 
woman* s nature, so far as its emotions went, 
to be higher than that of men ; so that a 
woman would elevate her lover or husband 
and rouse him to nobler, higher aspirations. 

How then could she comprehend the un- 
selfish, high-souled spirit of Robert Reed — 
his deep almost violent feelings, and those re- 
pressed to strengthen the beloved one who 
was not insensible to his love ? 

Charity could not imagine, in her inno- 
cence, any wedded wife unfaithful. She heard 
all that Robert Reed said in his excitement, 
and the words came back to her afterwards 
like a wild, wicked, evil dream, but the reality 
of it was not for Charity Joyce to dread. 

She went to Evelyn. Matthew did not 
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go, but he bade Charity "bring the lass^ 
straight away home." 

And John Joyce, the cousin who had been 
imprisoned, was with them — ^his hair grown 
beyond the prison clip, for some time had 
passed since he regained his liberty. But 
John Joyce still lingered at Halkingham. At 
first he had talked of returning to Australia. 
But Charity had been gracious to him, and 
he had renewed his suit— that is he soon be- 
gan to believe it possible that Charity could 
return the love which he had felt for her so 
suddenly and truly at first sight ; and he had 
avowed his fondness and faithfulness with 
such wisdom and tact that Charity Joyce had 
succumbed to her fate. 

But she declined to go to Australia, or to- 
be married till Eve's whereabouts could be 
discovered. So John remained, and he con- 
sidered he was helping Matthew, as he spent 
a good deal of time in the workshop, amusing 
himself with turning the lathe and handling 
the chisel and plane. 
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But Charity declared he must have a fixed 
employment and get into industrious habits ; 
and so, obedient to the mistress of his affec- 
tions, he was looking out, and had even applied 
for the post of gamekeeper — that being an 
employment congenial to his erratic tastes. 

But when he heard of Evelyn's recovery, 
this same John felt a strange and disagree- 
able pang of jealousy. 

" Charity," he said, " I reckon when your 
Eve comes home I must sing small. You're 
only half in love with me, and 'tis lucky for 
me that Eve has been safely hidden all these 
months. You took up with me as compensa- 
tion-like, and now do you mean to turn me 
over, as you did old Green, because Eve was 
the dearest? Charity, tell me, lass, truly — do 
you love me as a husband should be loved — 
better nor all the world besides ? Because if 
you don't, it's about all up with me," he 
said gruflBy. 

He had laid his hand earnestly on her 
shoulder when he first spoke, and now 
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'Charity Joyce, little given as she was in or- 
dinary to the caressing mode of displaying 
her love, raised his hand to her lips and 
said — 

" Tore all others, John, not to 'cept Eve, 
I love you." 

John kissed her and hugged her like the 
impetuous, affectionate bear he was. 

" You never told me half so much before, 
Charity," he said, " and I swear never to be 
jealous again as long as I live ; and I'll be a 
brother to Eve besides.' ' 



CHAPTER V. 



NOT ALL DARKNESS. 



The sisters were once more united. Evelyn: 
fell on her bosom with a great cry when she^ 
saw Charity ; and Charity held her there ten- 
derly—oh, so tenderly. She forbore to 
criticise Evelyn's past conduct — ^nothing was 
suffered to disturb the harmony of their 
meeting. 

Sometimes silence is the wiser reproof. 
Evelyn was humble and repentant ; she 'had 
brought sorrow upon herself and others, but 
she had been her own worst enemy. 

And Charity, happy in her love, pitied the 
girl with her whole heart, that she was tied 
to a husband who was a madman ; and she 
broke that fact by degrees to Evelyn. But 
though sorry and pitiful for Jiim, Evelyn was 
not painfully affected — not as one to whom 
the communication was agony. 
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Charity asked wonderingly — 

" Do you love him, Eve ? '' 

Evelyn shuddered, as she replied — 

" I have been very wicked. Charity, but Sir 
Archibald does not hold my heart." 

She did not mention Robert Reed. She 
was strangely reticent about the months 
that had been passed in his company ; but 
she questioned Charity closely about her home 
life at Halkingham ; and when Charity told 
her about John Joyce, and her own promise 
to marry him, Evelyn said — 

" Heaven bless you, dear, and give you a 
happier fate than mine ! " 

Charity wept — her sympathy was great for 
Evelyn, and in her compassion, she forebore 
to suggest her return to Arlington. Once she 
said — 

" I must see as Miss Arlington has word 
sent her — she was good to us, me and Mat- 
thew, when we went to seek you. And she 
Ukes you, Eve. My poor girl ! You little 
knew what trouble you gave by running 
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away, so secret and sly. My heart was well 
niffli broken." 

Dear," said Evelyn, taking Charity's hand 
tenderly, " forgive me ! I shall never be so 
selfish and cruel again." 

Still when Charity urged her immediate 
return to Halkingham, Evelyn hesitated; and 
finally hiding her face on her sister's shoul- 
der, she whispered something which caused 
Charity to caress the bowed head tenderly, 
as she said — 

"Cheer up. Eve! It will make amends. 
You will not be lonely and loveless for long, 
even at Arlington." 

And Evelyn half ashamed, half proudly, 
said — 

"You see I could not come home — the 
people would talk — and Matthew and John 
Joyce would be there. Oh, no, I could not 
do that. Charity, for your sake and my own." 

"You cannot stay here," said Charity 
gravely. 

" No, no. Charity 1 I must go at once — 
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"this very day. I wouldn't for the world stay 
here." 

"Robert Reed has gone to London on 
.business," said Charity, in her matter-of-fact 
way. *' I can stay the night by you, and we 
can, may be, find a lodging nigh to Halking- 
ham. The Manorys are gone away, Eve. 
Mr. Manory was bad and ordered abroad. 
.So you see they would not be about to be 
curious and interfering." 

"Not there!" said Evelyn imploringly. 
•** Anywhere but there 1 " 

It transpired during the day that Mrs. 
Reed had a proposition to make. Evelyn 
never knew that Robert had suggested it, 
because he wished to assure himself that she 
would be comfortably placed and meet with 
kindly sympathy. 

But it so happened that a sister of Robert 
Reed's father lived at a farmhouse, a few 
miles from D — . She was a widow without 
family ; and Robert Reed, surmising that 
Evelyn would dislike to return to her old home. 
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had persuaded his relative to offer to receive 
the luckless Mrs. Arlington, as Robert had 
simply styled her. 

He was a favourite with the kindly widow^ 
and she did not refuse his request ; so Mrs. 
Reed had been employed to break the subject 
to Charity, who would ascertain Evelyn's 
wishes. 

It commended itself to Evelyn for two- 
reasons — it was in the country, therefore 
quiet and inconspicuous. Secondly, it was- 
not far from D — , and she would be breath- 
ing the same air as — and through living with 
his relative, she would probably hear some 
blessed casual remark about her beloved from 
time to time. 

Charity took her there and stayed with her 
a day or two, which were days of peacef ul- 
ness to Evelyn — the same fond heart and 
willing hand to solace and help her which had 
been her blessing from infancy — ^the same 
fond, admiring glances — the same gentle 
leading into the paths of uprightness — that 
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moral training, tempered by sufficient appre- 
<3iation of the girl's affectionate disposition 
and winning appearance, to take the sting 
out of any unwelcome advice from sister 
Oharity. 

Evelyn clung to her in despair when the 
moment of parting arrived. Never had she 
valued Charity so highly— never even in her 
youDg, innocent childhood had she felt so 
completely her dependence upon that tender 
care and guidance. 

While Charity was by her side her trouble 
was lessened — her fearf ulness for the future 
was decreased — her remorse dormant. A 
sweet peace had fallen upon her spirit. 

Charity was there ! Her stronghold ! No 
«nemy from within nor without could molest 
her when encircled by that atmosphere of 
love and goodness. 

To appreciate her feelings we must remem- 
ber that Charity had been as a mother to thc< 
girl. Think of the blessing of a mother's 
love, united to the younger, fresher sympa- 
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thies of a sister, and you can imagine the- 
bond between these two ! 

But Charity had other ties — a home to 
consider — a brother and lover dependent 
upon the comfort of that home. And as 
Charity gently released herself from Evelyn's 
detaining grasp, the truth was borne upon the 
mind of the desolate wife, that she was not 
all in all to that sister-mother — she was 
supplanted by that same cousin John who 
had helped to wreck her fortunes and make 
Sir Archibald insane. 

It was the law of nature that a woman 
should leave father, mother, and minor rela- 
tives to cleave to a husband ; but Evelyn had 
never expected that Charity would act as an 
ordinary woman, and change the place of her 
little Eve in her heart of hearts — loving her 
not less perhaps but less entirely — not her 
only, but another. 

It was some time before Evelyn yielded to 
the solicitations of her hostess, and regained, 
her serenity. 
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" You are not left friendless, child. Don't 
take on so ! She is a sweet woman — a good, 
womanly creature, that sister of yours ; but 
you must not fret after her. You are a 
married woman yourself, and ought to know 
that a sister is common property, and not the 
portion of one member of the family only. You 
cannot expect sisters to cleave to one another 
the same as husband and wife. Were not 
you the first to relinquish your own claim 
upon her?'' 

This just rebuke recalled Evelyn to a sense 
of her own utter selfishness and restored her 
calmness. 

In truth, Evelyn was not without her con- 
solation. Mrs. Williams was a bright, cheery 
body, looking at life from the sunny side. 
Perhaps her light was not a very clear one — 
she had no very exalted views of life ; but she 
made people happy and lived in the pre- 
sent. 

" What's the good of going back to the 
past ? " she would say to Evelyn. " What is 
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over is over -what's to come is to come — and 
what e5, is only in our keeping. We shall 
never be the worse for smiling ; but tears is 
only a laying up of sorrows. A habit of sigh- 
ing once begun is sometimes bad to lay aside. 
Witness my poor, lamentable sister-in-law I 
Always in a sorry mood, choose how her 
bread is buttered. I wouldn't be in her shoes 
for any money, and that is what makes me 
take to Robert. I would have him here 
oftener if I had my will — to show him how 
pleasant life may be, even to a lone widow 
with nought but roses, honeysuckles, and the 
live stock to interest herself about." 

It was the early summer, and Mrs. 
Williams, with her characteristic appreciation 
of present times and seasons, took pleasant 
recognition of the flowers. 

" The lad's too grave by half," she con- 
tinued, " but what can you expect Erom the 
companion of sighs and regrets ? No, Mra. 
Arlington, you must not lay up a store of 
future furrows, and unlovable humours, to 
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Wess your children with when they come. 
And be thankful. You've a blessing coming 
to you that is denied to many folk. I never 
liad a child in my life, more's the pity. But 
what's the good of saying that ? Nothing's 
a pity, child — all is, as is. Sometimes I think 
a daughter would be a fine thing in one's old 
age, to nurse one in the last sickness. But 
then I recollect that would be a dreary 
business for her — folks none akin to you feel 
less. And who knows but I shall be took off 
sudden and need no nursing ? I never had 
a day's sickness yet, and them sort are mostly 
took sudden. Such thousfhts miofht make a 
body melancholy, but I'm always the same — 
winter or summer, snow or sunshine, storm 
or calm, it's all right to me, so long as I 
know what 26-, is best. I've seen a goodish 
bit of human nature in my time. Seeing me 
«o happy like, folks have always told me their 
troubles. But I have had but one answer to 
sorrow, sin, folly. There's no manner of use 
to sit down quiet to think of the past. Be 
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sorry and have done with it. God did not 
mean you to be hardened ; but He meant you 
to be hopeful at all times, in any circum- 
stances. Make up your mind to things. Be 
sorry in reason ; but you've no right to mope- 
and aflBict others. Make amends if you've 
done wrong; that's what remorse is meant 
for. Of course if it came to a crime like- 
murder, I'm not for denying the necessity to 
prosecute those as do such things. But I 
would have a man repent like a man, and 
deliver himself up — it's a deal easier than 
brooding for ever over his crime. But that 
is human nature at its worst, and thank God,, 
a very uncommon sort, and I can only judge 
of ordinary life, as it has shown itself to me.. 
There are those who have come to me with 
long faces and melancholy mouths, saying 
they could not sleep in their beds because a 
neighbour had accommodated them with a 
loan, and I have replied, * You'll never repay 
it by losing your sleep. Keep calm, rise 
early, work happily, and you will work welL. 
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Therms your chance of getting on in the 
world, if you begrudge your friend his 
generosity. And so I say to you, Mrs- 
Arlington, you must get out of yourself, by 
determining not to brood, but to act. Make 
up your mind to do your duty, if it's ever so 
disagreeable in the future ; instead of sitting 
down to sorrow, which does no one any good 
and hurts yourself. This will make the 
present more than endurable. You'll be 
real happy and cheerful, and you'll be help- 
ing your fellow-creatures — me for one^ — to 
carry beaming faces through the world, which 
is full of sorrowful realities enough, without 
one's reflecting them in face and manner." 

Such conversations were helpful to Evelyn, 
and she encouraged her loquacious hostess to 
repeat her truisms. 

Evelyn's sanguine nature rose to the possi- 
bility of future contentment ; the prospect of 
making amends, as her friend called it, was a 
brilliant one in imagination, whatever the 
realization of it might be. 
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And there came to her that fresh instinct 
peculiar to those about to know the joys of 
maternity — that interest in what the future 
was bringing to her — that wondering, 
anxious longing for the well-being of the 
precious life depending upon hers, which 
mothers know. 

And presently too there came to her that 
season of calm waiting, when the ordinary 
cares of life seem to be lifted away in some 
mysterious, providential way — when there 
is a sort of stagnation in the personal stream 
of life, and the hurry and bustle of surround- 
ing toil, important to many, lose their power 
to harass and disturb the possessor of this 
shield of blessed calmness. 



CHAPTER VI. 



FAREWELL. 



The harvesters had left the field. The 
breath of autumn softly touched the sheaves 
of corn. The ripened grain in its golden 
abundance, bowed its stricken head ; though, 
as it were in mockery, the reapers had piled 
up the sheaves in clusters, in attitude dis- 
dainful of their fallen condition. 

It seemed a pity to cut the waving corn, 
wherein the scarlet poppy and more modest 
cornflower had sheltered ; but the degrada- 
tion came only to eliminate its useful proper- 
ties. And so with human life. Man is of 
little use before sorrow has enlarged his 
sympathies. He cannot even love his best, 
till suffering has taught him to discriminate 
between the breath of fancy and the higher, 
deeper, more ennobling sensations of the 
human heart. It is just that comipTe\i'et^^^sycL 
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of what deprivation means which enables us 
to adequately value possession. 

A fair mother walked in and out amongst 
the sheaves, while the glorious red sunset 
mellowed the yellow fields, and tinged the 
more distant sky, and the windows of the 
adjacent farm, with its lurid reflection. It 
cast a sheen upon the golden hair of the 
pedestrian, who seemed less to be contem- 
plating the glories of God's firmament than 
the unfolded beauties of the infant she held 
so lovingly within her arms. 

She was softly singing a lullaby and ima- 
gining the appreciation of her hearer, for 
the baby's eyes were widely opened — those 
innocent, grave eyes of babyhood, so sadly 
inexpressive, and yet so presumptively wise, 
in their steadfast, unawed gaze at the un- 
known largeness around them. With what 
placidity a baby contemplates thp strange 
world I With what joy a mother reads re- 
cognition in those meaningless eyes ! 

Evelyn Arlington was so absorbed in her 
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child that she did not hear any approaching 
footsteps, nor become aware that she was the 
object of contemplation of a pair of mas- 
culine eyes, till Robert Reed had gazed his 
fi^l upon the fair picture. 

He had hitherto kept his word. He had 
never seen Evelyn since the day his mother 
had told him of her marriage. Perhaps he 
had been in the habit of recalling her image; 
perhaps he had imagined her a chastened, 
sorrowful woman, full of bitter regrets, and 
unlicensed longing. 

He found a happy mother — " Baby fingers, 
waxen touches press we from the mother's 
breast," thought Robert Reed, with a pang 
at his heart. He drank in the picture as it 
were — this interesting sight which touches 
the artist soul, a mother wrapt in new 
maternal bliss, weaving fond visions for her 
child, full of hopes and fears, and fond 
idolatry. 

Years afterwards Robert Reed remembered 
this scene, felt again the hot, soft wind w.^^^ 
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his face, the tumultuous throbbing of hi& 
hungry heart, the wild anguish of jealousy 
that she clasped another man's child. 

He saw then what he never again would 
see. The sun would again bountifully bless the 
earth with its enriching beauty — the mellow 
dyes of autumn would again tinge the land- 
scape — the clouds would constantly chase each 
other in their kaleidoscope variety of form and 
colouring ; but never more would Evelyn 
experience the rapture of new motherhood. 

Robert Reed gazed now upon Evelyn with 
an expression of hopelessness and homage. 
A good man is always touched by the sight 
of a mother's devotion. 

That forgetfulness of self in her child 
raises a woman upon a higher pedestal ; and 
Robert Reed felt that he had a rival here 
whom chivalry would not permit him to re- 
gard as one. 

It was thus that Evelyn saw him, and she 
blushed in confusion and dismay. A troubled 
look came over her— her peace was disturbed. 
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She was about to rush forward to clasp 
his hand and greet him demonstratively 
after this long separation, but she restrained 
herself. 

She remembered her baby and regained 
her composure — thus dignified by her mother- 
hood. Why should she be ashamed of her 
sweet treasure, or assume that Robert Reed 
saw in her more than an ordinary mother — 
and another man's wife ? 

Yet Evelyn longed to comfort him. She 
had seen that air of hopeless dejection, and 
her heart had responded to his. The child 
separated them. But it was with a strained 
manner that Evelyn ventured to address him 

" You have come to see Mrs. Williams,'* 
she said. " She has expected you for a long 
time. How lovely the weather is now in the 
country ! Mrs. Reed has not come with you, 
I see." 

"No,** said Robert bluntly, hurt by her 
manner, and her unsympathetic recognition 
of the cause of his visit — wounded to t\ife 
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quick that the woman he had loved was 
happy without him, though he would not 
have had it otherwise. 

In his peevishness he deplored the very 
thing that he desired above all others — 
Evelyn's happiness. 

" No," said Robert, " my mother would 
scarcely have approved of my errand, for 
though the land is looking well just now, and 
I feel pretty sure of Aunt Williams's wel- 
come, I did not come to look at either ; I 
came to see you once again — for the last 
time — it is only just to look at you — ^to fix 
you in my memory, though happen I was in 
small danger of forgetting as you women- 
kind do," he added reproachfully. "How- 
ever I am pleased to find you looking so well 
and so thoroughly satisfied with your pro- 
jects.*' 

" It is cruel of you to remind me of them, 
and to say that I forget what — I never can," 
said Evelyn, in a low voice. " I do not for- 
get — I never shall forget how good you 
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liave been to me — how considerate, how 
kind ! " 

" And that is all you remember ? " he asked 
iDitterlj. 

" No ! I remember much more. If it be 
any satisfaction for you to know, I will say 
it, wife and mother as I am," said Evelyn, 
stung by his reproachful tone. " I loved you 
while we lived together yonder. You — ^in 
your innocence of my wifehood — ^invited my 
love and I gave it — not from wickedness, but 
because I could not help myself. Seeing 
jour love day by day, and reading your 
noble nature in your daily life, how could I 
help it ? I loved you then, Robert Reed, and 
I can never forget. Woe is me I I never 
do forget, though my baby tries to make me," 
sbe said, smiling faintly on her babe through 
fast- falling tears. " Your aunt has made me 
<5heerful. Her s.trong buoyant nature has 
supported me — made me hopeful ; and, I 
thought till now, ready for self-sacrifice. But 
now I have seen jou, it all seema\iMdLOTr 
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" I've been a fool to come," interrupted 
Robert Reed, " to disturb your peace." 

" No, no ! " said Evelyn tenderly. " Don't 
say that ! You are always wise and good. It 
is I who am weak, and foolish, and unworthy. 
Oh, Robert, tell me — for the last time — be- 
fore I go to hirrij a loveless, miserable wife — 
tell me you forgive me — ^that you have not 
quite torn such a worthless thing from your 
heart ! Say you forgive me, Robert, and 
bless me still with your love ! I cannot give 
that up — I cannot say calmly as I ought — ^be 
happy with another ! And yet — I do wish 
you happy — day and night my prayer will be 
for you. But I cannot give you up — not 
quite yet. Oh why cannot I remember — why 
did not I, before it was too late — that I am a 
wife." 

And Evelyn, who Robert had always seen 
so cheerful and bright, cried bitterly, as she 
wailed forth her plaint, forgetful of the sleep- 
ing baby in her arms. 

JJobert Reed might have taken her in his 
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strong, protecting arms, and have whispered 
words he should have left unsaid, only that 
the baby lay thus helplessly in her bosom- 
its innocence protected her from this fierce 
temptation. As it was, he spoke kindly and 
sensibly — 

" I see, Evelyn, we can neither of us pre- 
tend to forget. Let us recognise that truth. 
It may help us in the sad future before us 
both. There is sin in our love ; but at least 
we can never forget that it has been. I do 
not say you have the better fate before you, 
but you will be less lonely than I — that tiny 
creature absorbs you. I have heard of your 
resolve to go to Arlington — and it is right. 
Tell me, have you any hope in going there ? 
Is it likely that Sir Archibald will recognise 
you?" 

Evelyn shook her head despondingly. 

** Miss Arlington says he is much worse, 
but that if there should come a change any 
time it would be well for me to be there— for 
baby's sake my position should be recQ^tua<^d% 
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It is well known in the neighbourhood now 
about Sir Archibald and me. Mrs. Arlington 
has not forgiven me, but Fay says rooms 
are prepared for me at the Hall. She is to 
marry soon the rector of the parish, and they 
will both befriend me. I shall not be with- 
out help, but it will be a miserable return — 
and the people will all look down on me. 
However, for baby's sake, I am strong,** said 
Evelyn, looking little like it, with the tears 
still in her eyes. 

"It is well," said Robert gravely. **Tou 
are going out of my reach — to be a great 
lady. Don't let them put upon you ! You 
are the mother of the future owner of Arling- 
ton. You must assume some dignity on that 
account." 

** It is very hard," said Evelyn, " I have 
no ambition now — not for myself. Baby is 
different — she is born to it. For me, the 
station I was born to would now suffice^ 
What folly I have been guilty of ! " 

Evelyn sighed heavily, but presently con* 
tinued — 
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**I wanted Charity to go with me to 
Arlington, but she has decided not — even 
she has other ties now. Everybody is cast- 
ing me off.'* 

" Do not say so," said Robert, " you know 
better. But Charity is right — she would not 
improve your position at Arlington. You 
made your way there alone at the first, with- 
out difficulty, and now it is necessary for you 
to be apart from your relatives. That ia 
always the case when you rise in the worlds 
You sacrifice former friends to your success- 
ful position. You might wish to keep them 
and it — but that's impossible. The world 
will not accept them, if you do. I think 
Charity is very wise and thoughtful. Her 
presence would only remind people of your 
origin.'* 

"Oh, Robert, if things only might — be 
different ! " said Evelyn regretfully. " I can- 
not make him happy — it would be something 
if I could." 

But the strong man — though bar ^ot^^ 
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quickened his pulse, and caused his heart to 
plunge against his side in an unnecessary 
manner — gave no sign. The babe was still 
on her lap, as she sat on the stubble, her 
back against the yellow sheaves — ^but for the 
innocent babe, he too might have found it 
too hard to condemn the woman he loved to 
such a joyless imprisonment with her mad 
husband. 

" Evelyn," he said sadly, but with the 
tenderest inflection of voice in uttering her 
name, " I must go now. The sun is setting 
— it is a long walk, and mother is waiting 
for me." 

" Without seeing your aunt ? " said Evelyn 
timidly, evidently anxious to prolong the in- 
terview, which was torturing this man, 
though she knew it not. 

" Yes I *' said Eobert. " If she has seen 
me you can make some excuse for me. If 
not, there is no need to mention my name. 
I could not see anyone else to-night. Q-od 
bless you and yours 1 *' he added solemnly. 
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This, and no more. He nobly relinquished 
the woman he loved, and unselfishly re- 
strained himself, that no expression of his 
tumultuous feelings should seek her sym- 
pathy. 

Evelyn was sobbing quietly, and no fare- 
well word passed her lips. He held her hand 
lingeringly, sadly ; and Evelyn looked up at 
him penitently, with her great love written 
in her eyes. That was their farewell. 



CHAPTER VII. 

JUSTICE AT ANT SACRIFICE. 

Fay Arlington was slowly regaining her 
strength. The tedium of returning con- 
valescence was beguiled by the happiness of 
her renewed intercourse with the rector. 
Her lover ! Openly received as such ; for 
Mrs. Arlington had become reconciled to the 
inevitable — all the easier that her heart had 
not been engaged in her matrimonial efforts. 

She found the rector's constant visits de- 
lightful; and to be treated with the con- 
sideration and respect due to Fay's mother, 
from her accepted suitor, was some com- 
pensation for the loss of what Mrs. Arlington 
had only hoped for in her most sanguine 
moods. 

It was a consolation that her " frivolous 
Fay " had not taken up with some ** youngs 
nineteenth century effeminate,*' who would 
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have openly condemned old people as bores^ 
and have ignored the pretensions of a mother- 
in-law. 

Fay would be lady rectoress instead of her 
mother; but perhaps it would be better so. 
" The rector was a little fixed in his notions 
— a little too set — ^too pertinacious in assert- 
ing his own views. Fay would fall into hia 
ways all the easier, from her youthful ignor- 
ance of domestic life as it should be, with a 
queen regnant and no consort to divide the 
rule, but one willing to submit to petticoat 
government." 

So Mrs. ArUngton argued, and the rector 
agreed with her; but each in the quiet of 
their own minds. 

His notion of domestic bliss was very 
different to that of Mrs. Arlington's. Mutual 
love necessitated mutual plans, mutual 
sympathies, mutual yielding — in fact oneness. 

And he had the time and leisure to foster 
these elements of matrimonial success — na 
harassing business cares would render hi» 
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home life of secondary interest. It would 
be his constant thought to make Fay's 
happiness, and, as a sequel, his own, which 
was bound up in hers. 

It soon became necessary to reveal Sir 
Archibald's marriage to Mrs. Arlington. As 
soon as Charity knew of Evelyn's safety she 
wrote to Miss Arlington as she had promised. 
This letter came a few days after the recon- 
ciliation with the rector, and was shown to 
him, as a matter of course. 

Mr. Petre had then advised the announce- 
ment of the marriage ; but Fay pleaded for 
a reprieve until she had herself written to 
Evelyn, and had r^ained enough strength to 
bear her mother's reproofs with equanimity. 

This was the way in which Miss Fay 
cheated the rector out of his pastoral 
privileges. He felt compelled to accept his 
darling just as she was, without preaching 
any sermons painful to himself and her, be- 
cause Fay's health was feeble, and she per- 
sistently brought that fact forward. 
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He was not blind to her faults. But lie 
could not blame her — his little white rose — 
so frail and feeble. 

It would be very different with Mrs.^ 
Arlington. She liked a cause of offence, and 
would be delighted to make Fay sing small. 
This the rector knew. 

So the time had passed on, and Mrs. 
Arlington was still in thorough ignorance. 
Evelyn also had begged Fay to withhold her 
secret from the world. But the time came 
for it to be divulged. 

Charity wrote once again to announce the 
birth of Evelyn's little daughter. Fay en- 
closed this, in an envelope directed to the 
rector, without one word of comment. The 
girl did not like to broach this subject to her 
promised husband — it was a delicate one — 
it altered her own position materially. Would 
he like that ? 

However remote the prospect of possession, 
Fay had hitherto been the heiress of Arling- 
ton. If the rector took the change 
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philosophically, Fay was very sure her mother 
would not. 

The rector came to the consultation with 
Fay, about ways and means, cheerfully. It 
pleased him rather — ^honest man that he was 
— that in winning a wife he had not gained 
an heiress. 

It is natural for a man to like to make the 
welfare of his wife — ^he is happy in her de- 
pendence upon him for everything. It is 
even, in some instances, generous of a man 
to overlook the high fortunes of a desired 
bride and accept them with her. 

Of course there are exceptions to this — 
greedy men, fortune hunters, who accept the 
wife for the sake of her money — but by far 
the larger number of mankind are too noble, 
or too desirous of marital supremacy for 
this. 

And the rector was pleased to take his 
darling, disburdened of her heiress-ship. 
And Fay was charmed into displaying her 
ecstasy frantically with her usual frankness* 
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So that there was some diversion, after the 
manner of turtle doves, before the fray 
l)egan. 

" Although I am of course delighted to 
get my Fay on my own terms, as it were,'* 
said the rector seriously, "I must remind 
you of the inconsistency of your conduct in 
the matter of Arlington's marriage. It was 
simply so unlike your usual rectitude that I 
should have discredited the circumstance, 
from mere hearsay. No other lips but Fay's 
own could accuse her to me," said the rector 
fondly, yet gravely. 

" Now you are going to be horrid," said 
Fay. "I knew it was coming. I'll send 
mamma, and you shall tell her everything, 
and abuse me to her to your heart's con- 
tent." 

" Fay," said the grieved rector, " blame 
you to some one else ! Do you think it 
possible ? Whatever there is to censure in 
j^our conduct, it must be done openly to your 
face — and that only because it is my duty to 
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make you see the seriousness of this single^. 

false step/' 

All right, reverend father, I submit." 
If you use that title we shall never 
agree," said the rector gravely. 

" I will be penitent, Basil. I am heartily 
sorry for all my misdeeds,*' said the mis- 
chievous Fay. 

The rector stopped her lips with a kiss. 

" My darling, if I think levity on sacred 
subjects unbecoming you will not be perverse 
and vex my heart ? '' 

"You are very good and patient," said 
Fay humbly, " but I wish you to understand 
that you cannot remind me of the enormity 
of my offence — I hate deception heartily; 
and that I have ever practised it is a sorrow 
to me. I feel more than you think, beneath 
my careless words and manner. Am I not 
now recovering from an illness brought on 
by this very thing — and — ^your neglect?" 
she added bewitchingly. 

" Darling, I will never say another word 
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on the subject," said the rector. " How 
blind I am not to see always my Fay's better 
self behind her seeming self ! But I don't 
want you to mope and be grave, little sprite. 
Seriously, I think you are intended to rescue 
me from hopeless boredom — to re-habilitate 
your ancient rector, to check my austerity, to 
humanize me ; and keep me from wearing 
my pulpit robes in the street, to speak meta- 
phorically." 

"Basil," said Fay, " I am going to make 
you happy — that is my ambition. When it 
comes to a question of improvement, I de- 
cline the honour of it. I like you as you are 
— grave, just, charitable." 

** As I like you 1 " said the rector, raptur- 
ously. 

This was a master-stroke of Fay. He was 
completely conquered — his charity must not 
be impugned by this discriminating little 
person. 

" Now darling," resumed Mr. Petre, ** the 
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occasion has arisen for this marriage to be 
made public." 

He did not add how painful this declara- 
tion would be to him, as both his brother 
and promised wife had played prominent 
parts at this undignified marriage of the lord 
of Arlington. 

But Fay knew it ; and adored him for his 
reticence. Thus indirectly may we be blessed, 
by a little self-restraint. 

" I mean," continued the rector, " that 
as a new heiress has been born to the Arling- 
ton estate, it is fitting and right that she 
should be acknowledged as such now, in the 
lifetime of her father. And it is due to the 
mother that she should take up her position 
as the legally married wife of that father. It 
seems to me. Fay, that you are called upon 
in some way to assist in bringing this about. 
There will be prejudices against the wife to 
overcome. As Arlington is unfit ; and you 
introduced her as your friend, and helped, as 
you think, to arrange the marriage, you must 
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«tand by your friend now, by making some 
attempt to install her at Arlington with all 
due honour. Poor lady 1 It will be a sad 
"home-coming for her, to a wrecked husband^ 
and an ambiguous position. No doubt she 
"has repented heartily by this time ; and I, 
for one, will not condemn her conduct. But 
that will not prevent others from doing so. 
Though some few may follow our leading, the 
majority of the Arlington people will hold 
aloof from her, and disregard her claim upon 
their respect, which she undoubtedly pos- 
sesses as Arlington's wife, whatever her 
antecedents may have been. Human nature 
is faulty, censorious and worldly, even at 
Arlington." 

" After all your sermons ? '* inquired Fay, 
wickedly. 

** My dear child, you can only moderate, 
not alter the natural propensity of the 
heart.'' 

" I like your sermons very much, Basil- 
especially on Sundays," said Fay. "Don't 
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be angry, if I am rather impatient of them* 
on week days I " 

*" Little Fay, so young and bright I It is 
natural," said the rector, with a slight smile- 
and a smothered sigh. 

" Now Basil, darl — I mean Basil — I can- 
not be more familiar when you constantly 
remind me of the immeasurable distance 
between us ; the superiority of age, and so 
on — but am I so different to far wiser and 
older people, in disliking a constant habit of 
sermonizing ? " 

" Be familiar, and impulsive, and demon- 
strative, Fay,'* pleaded the rector. "Do- 
not condemn me to the prosaicism of the 
preacher ! Be all this to me. Fay, and you 
iiiay make me, I assure you, anything you 
wish." 

^ Mrs. Arlington, when she knew of it, re- 
sented the rector's quiet reception of Fay's- 
dismissal from the list of heiresses. She was 
exceedingly wrathful. 

Fay was denounced in a manner that the 
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Tector would not stand. He took up the 
-cudgels for her, and defended her warmly. 
Mrs. Arlington declined to sit down quietly 
to fate or acknowledge " that designing 
•woman as poor Arlington's wife. They were 
married of course, a baby could see that. 
But Arlington could not have been sane 
when he married her, and they must con- 
^sequently treat the whole affair as illegal." 

It was no use for Mr. Petre to explain the 
impossibility of this, nor to assert his belief 
^ in Arlington's absolute sanity at the time. 
Mrs. Arlington asked him^ — 

"Would not Fay, as his wife, with no 
abetter prospect before her, be reduced to 
•comparative pauperism ? " 

At which the rector drew himself up, in a 

• dignified manner, to declare that as Fay 

ihad no fear of such a terrible result of their 

marriage, why need Mrs. Ariington interfere 

in the matter ? 

But Mrs. Arlington was irrepressible. 
iShe was a mother, and knew her dutiei^^ 
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better even than the clergyman of her own 
parish. She would take the best legal 
advice; and Mr. Petre was a poor-spirited 
man to quietly accept such a fate for his^ 
future wife. Arlington should be hers, in 
the natural course of events ; and she ought 
not to be cheated out of it by the intrigue of 
a designing girl, and the fatuity of its present 
possessor. Such a woman ought to be pro- 
secuted. If she dared to show herself at 
A^rlington, she should be routed out of the 
place; and she, Mrs. Arlington, would cast 
the first stone at her. 

" And at your own daughter," said the 
rector, drily. "You will recollect that, in 
prosecuting a criminal, you are at liberty to 
make a charge against those who instigate, 
aid, or abet a fraudulent act. For the sake 
of common decency, I think you will learn 
to regard the matter more charitably. Your 
language has been a little intemperate ; and, 
till you retract some of your words, I shall 
feel it my duty to discontinue my visits hercj. 
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and shall endeavour to be satisfied by meet- 
ing Fay elsewhere. When you recover your 
reason, Mrs. Arlington, you can send for me. 
For the present, I wish you good-morning ! '* 

And Mr. Petre departed in dignified dis- 
pleasure, leaving Mrs. Arlington to exhaust 
her spleen in private. He had taken good 
care that Fay was absent during the dis- 
closure. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Arlington was a 
woman incapable of action. She felt herself 
powerless to oppose the superior force of will 
displayed by Mr. Petre. Justice was to be 
done, he had declared, and he and Fay would 
combine to do it; and Mrs. Arlington, iu 
her secret heart, knew that she was insuffi- 
cient for the task of rendering any action of 
theirs unpopular. Neither did she wish to 
do so ; if she could not convert them to her 
views, common-sense told her it were best 
not to combat theirs. 

When she considered the facts of the case, 
she knew that the law was against her., 
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There, then, remained only the poor satisfac- 
tion of blaming Fay for her folly and 
deception. But somehow, since the latter 
had been engaged to Mr. Petre, Mrs. 
Arlington had not dared to make a scape- 
goat of her daughter ; and Fay had had a 
blessed immunity from scolding. 

For the life of her, Mrs. Arlington dare 
not recommence it now. She had ofEended 
the rector seriously already ; and after six 
hours* meditation, Mrs. Arlington decided 
that the Lodge would be very lonely without 
his presence, and a daughter in the sulks 
into the bargain would be unbearable. To 
get at the rector, she must give fair words 
to Fay and employ her as mediator. 

The result was, that the rector graciously 
returned to his allegiance, and at once made 
arrangements for Lady Arlington's reception 
at the Hall. 

Mrs. Arlington declined to have anything 
to do with this; but she did not endea- 
vour to controvert his plans ; and she had 
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"the satisfaction of hearing, from various 
sources, that her amiable conduct in the 
matter was greatly admired. All her small 
world knew what value Mrs. Arlington had 
set upon the future reign at Arlington, as it 
^would come to her, through her daughter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SORROW UPON SORROW. 



Dr. Blair, the unfortunate baronet's head* 
body guard, opposed the intrusion upon his 
own quarters strenuously — declared that it 
was unseemly, that no possible good could 
come of it, that excitement was injurious to 
the patient — that the most fatal results 
might be expected from the meeting of hus- 
band and wife. 

But Mr. Petre calmly over-ruled all these 
objections, any one of which had it been 
known to Evelyn, might have deterred her 
from coming. 

Mr. Petre did not reason on lower ground 
than that of duty — a wife's duty was to be 
with her husband, Sir Archibald might never 
know of her presence, but Lady Arlington 
must be at hand to solace him if possible, 
when, by the blessing of God, any sane 
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moment should occur. Moreover Lady 
Arlington and her child must assume their 
right position in the world, and Dr. Blair 
must conform to the new order of things at 
ArUngton. 

Mr. Petre even confided to Fay his sus- 
picion that Dr. Blair must be neglecting hia 
duty, as he dreaded any supervision. 

But it was not so. The doctor only dis- 
liked ladies, termed them " busy-bodies and 
obstructors of medical science." He re- 
collected Mrs. Arlington's foolish interference, 
and dreaded a repetition of it. 

When Lady Arlington arrived, and ap- 
peared to acquiesce willingly with all his 
arrangements for the patient, being herself 
so unobtrusive, timid, and in so pitiable a 
position, he did all in his power to oblige her ; 
and having gained some authority in the- 
household, h e added no little to the lady's 
comfort by enforcing a respectful disposition; 
towards her. 

Fay visited her daily, but Mrs. Arlington 
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held herself aloof ; and there were no otiier 
callers at the Hall, except Dr. Myers and his 
kindly wife. 

It was a dull life, even the baby could not 
beguile its monotony. The large rooms were 
all too silent, for the baby was a noiseless 
one, too good for such a still house where a 
fra ctious child would have been welcomed as 
an excitement. 

" It is a strange thing that child never 
cries," said Fay one day. " I wish it would.'* 

"I wish it would,*' echoed the unhappy 
wife, with a sigh. " In the night when I 
hear him sometimes, I wish it would. He 
does not sleep much at night, but baby never 
cries. T would rather hear her crying than 
that^^ said poor Evelyn, and she shuddered. 

Every day Lady Arlington spent some 
time with the patient, when he was quiet 
enough for visitors ; but he did not heed her. 
She would sit with her work in his room, 
always with an attendant present, but he 
never noticed her, till one day when she sang 
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to him. He listened delightedly, pleased 
like a child with a toy. Her voice charmed 
the evil spirit, and afterwards she would 
frequently sit there, with a sorry heart, making 
melody with her voice only — no chord within 
her in unison with the joyous ditties, which 
Sir Archibald preferred, and which were pro- 
nounced to be best for him to hear. 

Evelyn had never made any enemies, or 
even such might have pitied her. It was vain 
for Fay to assume light-heartedness, she 
could not awake the ghost of it in Evelyn. 
Happiness, or some semblance of it, only pro- 
ceeded from the baby ; and being the only one, 
it was a popular member of the household. 

Every one accepted the little innocent as a 
daughter of the house, and respected it for 
its future position. Here was a veritable 
scion of the old stock, and even the mother 
was elevated in the estimation of the Arlington 
world, because of the child — her continuous 
enjoyment of Arlington was rendered secure 
by this unimpressionable little atom. 
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All eyes looked with interest at the baby 
heiress. No wonder then that Dr. Blair 
began to notice it with intentness. Evelyn 
and Fay smiled, and remarked that baby 
had made a conquest even of the obdurate 
doctor. And Evelyn added with much 
amusement, that it was ridiculous to see 
the poor man's gravity when he lent himself 
to baby worship — ^it was so evidently an 
effort, that he could not smile at it like other 
people; but stared into its eyes, and put his 
massive hand on its head by way of an em- 
brace. " It is so funny. Fay," she said, " to 
watch the sober Scotchman make love to 
baby. He expresses his interest in the most 
anxious countenance you ever saw.'* 

Evelyn laughed quite merrily for her, hold- 
ing her baby the while, who made grotesque 
faces, and weird, half -inarticulate sounds, en- 
deavouring to clutch her mother's mouth 
with clawing fingers. 

Both Fay and Evelyn seemed to think this 
very clever and amusing ; but the watchful 
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•Dr. Blair had intruded upon them, and as 
they observed him, he asked in a strangely 
pitying manner, 

" Are those the sounds your baby makes 
when she wants anything. Lady Arlington ? 
I have heard that she never cries like most 
tiresome little babies ? '* 

**No," said Evelyn proudly, "she never 
<5ries. Is she not a wise little thing to try 
and talk instead of crying ? " 

'* I would rather hear her cry like other 
bairns," said the doctor. 

"Oh, that is because you are old-fashioned,'* 
said Fay, herself affronted at this slight upon 
the perfect baby. 

"Miss Arlington, every one is old-fashioned 
-enough to like to see babies display the usual 
baby traits." 

"But this displays something more, is 
wiser, better, a darling goody one," said Fay, 
kissing the baby rapturously. 

" Something less," said Dr. Blair, gravely 
;apprehensive. 
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Evelyn jealously possessed herself of her 
treasure, folded it in her shielding arms, and 
silently left the room — too hurt to defend her- 
darling. 

" Lady Arlington is offended,'* said the 
doctor. 

" No wonder ! *' replied Fay, with marked 
discourtesy. 

" And yet I am acting as her friend in pre- 
paring her mind for a great shock/' 

Fay lost her colour and repeated— ^ 

" Shock, Dr. Blair ? Is my — is Sir Archi- 
bald worse ? What can you mean ? " she 
added impetuou sly. " You are so calm, and 
cool, and Scotch. You will fill me with all 
sorts of imaginations, if you do not speak in 
a moment." 

" Which I will do now you give me the 
chance," said Dr. Blair drily. ^*Do not 
alarm yourself, it is of small moment to you, 
in comparison with Lady Arlington.'* 

** Then it is Sir Archibald, and you keep- 
me in suspense," said Fay excitedly, with 
trembling lips. 
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" No," said the doctor, " he is as usual." 

" What is it then ? " Fay questioned more 
calmly. 

" When you have driven me over the border 
with your vigorous attack, I may shout 
to you whatever I like. You don't give even 
a Scotchman time to collect himself, Miss 
Arlington. What in the world will the rector 
do with such a wordy wife ? What is it in 
the Proverbs about a contentious woman ? '* 

" I am nothing of the kind," said Fay in- 
dignantly. " But when the rector preaches 
it is to the point, and you cannot come to 
that it appears. After all, I believe you have 
been frightening me for nothing." 

" I did not mean to frighten you at all. 
Miss Arlington, but to be plain with you, the 
child's an idiot." 

** The child an idiot," said Fay, in an awed 
whisper. " Not Evelyn's ? " and her eyes 
questioned Dr. Blair, with pained wonder. 
" Oh, it cannot be ! " she added, as the tears 
stole down her face. "It is too hard, too 
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cruel ! Poor Evelyn ! Tell me you are de- 
ceived, that it is not so ? " said Fay beseech- 
ingly, grasping Dr. Blair's hand. 

He shook his head. 

" I had no idea you would feel it so," he 
said, "but it is true. Lady Arlington's 
baby is a born idiot, if I have any knowledge 
of my profession whatever. You may fancy 
how sorry I am to say this, for I have great 
compassion for Lady Arlington " — 

He stopped, appalled by the sight that met 
his eyes. Lady Arlington herself stood be- 
fore them, her face aghast, her eyes like those 
of a stricken, yet infuriated deer, her breast 
heaving, her hands clenched. 

" My child ! " she exclaimed. " You dare 
to say such a wicked thing as that. Dr. Blair I 
You listen to him. Fay ! You conspire to- 
gether to defraud my babe of its rights ! You 
make her out to be imbecile, that you may 
benefit by it ! " she exclaimed hysterically, as 
the truth began to frighten her. " Oh, baby ! 
baby 1 I love you so ! " she added in heart- 
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rending accents. " Dr. Blair, I have always 
thought you good and true. Why can you 
lend yourself to this fraud ? I beseech you, 
for my sake, for his sake— the father so help- 
less and unconscious — take pity on his babe ! 
Alas ! " she added, shading her eyes with her 
bands, and moaning, "it is her unlucky 
heritage ! But no, no ! It is not true ! 
You don't want me to believe anything so 
dreadful ! See, Fay, I will trust you— you 
and Dr. Blair. Tell me that you know baby 
is all right, that this is some wild delusion 
and — and — I will — bl — ess you.'* 

She had fallen on her knees before Fay and 
Dr. Blair, and, though he attempted to raise 
her, she resisted his efforts. 

** Not till you speak the truth, Grod's 
truth," she said with piteous imploring eyes. 

" It is no use to deceive you with false 
words, Lady Arlington," said the doctor in a 
voice which the sight of her anguish rendered 
unsteady. "What I told Miss Arlington, 
and you unfortunately overheard, is true. 
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But my dear lady, take comfort ! Do not 
sorrow for the bairn — ^its poor father should 
have your greater pity. The bairn will never 
know the use of reason." 

Each word was like a stab to the poor 
mother. 

*' My httle baby ! " she said piteously. " So 
innocent ! so unblessed ! She will never 
know me^ Fay. My child, my treasure, 
would to Grod you had never been born ! '^ 

Fay was tenderly caressing her, but Evelyn 
withdrew from her embraces. 

** My heart is broken ! " she said, and she 
sat apart from her friend, crouched upon the 
floor, with a stolid apathy resting upon her 
countenance. 

Dr. Blair looked at her anxiously, and 
fetched the child, which, when she saw it in 
his. arms, she snatched away with jealous 
hunger, and pressing it to her bosom, she 
resumed her seat upon the ground, slowly 
rocking it. 

-After a few moments the tears relieved her 
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overwrouglit brain, and she lay the baby on 
her lap, gazing mournfully at it. Dr. Blair 
withdrew silently. But Fay remained. 

For about an hour the mother and child so 
sat, Evelyn giving expression to her feelings 
in words, from time to time, and Fay afraid 
to leave her, voluntarily as it were hearing 
all. 

" Oh, baby bright ! " said the sorrowing 
mother. " But I forget, I can never call 
you that again — never again look for gleams 
of awakening intelligence — always fear them, 
lest they betray more violence, more 
idiocy. Oh, dreadful word ! " with a shudder. 
'** You will never comfort my wounded heart 
by declaring you love me, baby mine ! I 
shall never have a rival, for no one but your 
mother wiU cherish you, baby. Poor un- 
fortunate ! *' 

A pause for Evelyn to give vent to her 
grief in tears, and then as if a new train of 
thought had suggested itself — ' 

" Robert, you do not know my ue^ ^otto^ 
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You will be imagining me happy and con* 
tented with my baby. You will be almost 
begrudging her to me, believing my fate the 
happier. It wasj Eobert, I own it, but now — 
oh, it is so no longer, Eobert," this tenderly. 
" Will you be sorry for me, and pity me when 
you hear, love ? But why do I say I am happy 
no longer ? " she continued in a sort of frantic 
maternal pride. " Why do I say that ? Are 
you not still my own baby, my treasure, 
wanting all my love, and more of my ten- 
derness because of your misfortune ? And 
you shall have it, baby! Yes, while I live you 
shall be my chief care. I will guard you, 
and keep you in safety and peace, if that be 
possible, darling. I have something to live 
for yet," she added, with a tearful smile. 
" Darling, you will need all a mother's care. 
May God forget me if I ever neglect thi& 
helpless one ! " 

Fay crept noiselessly from the room, com- 
prehending that peace had come to Evelyn, 
^f not resignation. Restored to a sense of 
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the child's dependence upon her, Evelyn 
would exert herself to bear up in her dark 
hour of trial. 

And the future verified Fay's conclusion. 
The little idiot girl grew daily nearer the 
mother's heart. She was constantly with 
her — understanding her as only a mother 
could — never shocked at the peculiar noises 
her baby made, scarcely distressed by the 
vacant stare, as time familiarized her with it — 
folding the child often to her heart, with an 
unspeakable yearning — praying God's bless- 
ing upon it, believing fully in the doctrine of 
future awards for present deprivations ; and 
becoming a nobler, purer, holier woman,, 
through the chastening dispensation of God,, 
which blessed to her the idiot child. 



CHAPTER IX. 



NOT QUITE HEARTLESS. 



Evelyn Aelington lived in the affluent cir- 
cumstances which she had once vainly coveted. 
With luxurious surroundings, possessed of an 
old and honoured name, with a heavy sorrow 
burdening her young life, herself so beautiful 
and pleasing, it was no wonder that in 
course of time society began to show her the 
courtesy due to her position. She might 
have reigned in its bosom a queen, had she 
so willed. 

The gates of Arlington might have been 
thrown open to all comers as of old ; its doors 
might have been kept hospitably ajar ; its 
walls might have again resounded with the 
mirth of many voices, while in a distant 
chamber the mad master of the handsome 
mansion dismally passed his life. 

This might h.ave be^u^ though scarcely 
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«eemly. Society is but slightly censorious, 
and that only in the secret corners, of actions 
by which itself benefits. 

But Lady Arlington was faithful to her 
afflicted husband, and — we will say it in 
whispers, ye virtuous matrons, who condemn 
all, unjudged, who cannot stifle unlawful 
emotions — her absent lover. How could she 
make merry and solace herself with the 
smiles of society while these two men, who 
owed their misery to her influence, lived 
iiheir desolate lives ! 

So Lady Arlington hugged her sorrows 
^nd renounced the world. But she was not 
.utterly unhappy. Her nature was capable 
•of rejoicing in prosperity, however dearly 
•purchased — she endured her uncomfortable 
estate the more philosophically that she had 
a fine house, suitable apparel, cosy couches, 
dainty meals, idle hours, luxurious carriages ; 
.and, above all, that fleet horse which carried 
Iher so sympathetically, as it seemed to her, in 
jthose darker hours, when the drea»TCaft%% ^1 
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life enshrouded her mind, and she sought 
refuge from herself in a long, furious ride — 
when she found the exhilarating motion a 
panacea — when, for the time being, she 
forgot all, and seemed to be a joyous-hearted 
girl, with a future before her, living in the 
realms of fancy, as the young do at times^ 
under the most depressing circumstances. 

I am inclined to think had it not been for 
the idiot child, Evelyn Arlington's existence 
might have been, to say the least, tolerablc 
But a child is to a mother as a tendril to a 
plant — inseparable from the larger life. So 
long as it lives, there must be a connecting 
link to absorb nature from the parent life,, 
without effort or will on either side — it may,, 
even, be disregarded by both till some great 
affliction or calamity calls it into action again,, 
but there it is — an indissoluble reality. 

Sir Archibald's condition had been con- 
sidered by the masters in lunacy ; guardians 
had been appointed to hold his estate and 
person in trust ; ample allowance was given. 
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to keep the unfortunate wife in the manner 
befitting her degree ; everything was managed 
wisely and well ; and wealth was accumulat- 
ing for the future heiress, if Sir Archibald 
could never enjoy his own again, which, a& 
far as human judgment could foresee, was an 
established certainty. 

Lady Arlington had little communication 
with her brother and sister at Halkingham. 
Charity was happily married, but her hus- 
band had failed to do much good in England^ 
in a pecuniary sense. Perhaps he had led too 
roving a life to settle down well. At all 
events, he was constantly declaring to Charity 
that " his luck was laid by " till such time a& 
she saw fit to go with him to Australia. 

But Charity was deaf to all his hints. She 
clung to home — ^to Matthew — to Evelyn,, 
whom she saw so seldom. But as time 
passed she realized how completely she wa& 
separated from her unfortunate Eve ; and 
this tie to old England was gradually being 
severed . 
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When Charity's first child was born, Lady 
Arlington went over to Halkingham to see 
her, but the visit was unknown to any of her 
old friends there. She came unexpectedly, 
remained there quietly, and left again before 
her presence was generally known. 

She had wept over the baby, and had 
prayed that Charity would be blessed with an 
intelligent, healthy family. She had ex- 
plained to that dear Charity, as she could 
scarcely have done to any one else, her own 
affliction as a mother. She had said — 

" I pray that you may never suffer as I do, 
Charity. But you will not, dear — you deserve 
the best ; while I — oh, Charity, am not T a 
failure ? " 

So Evelyn had said — sitting there, a grand, 
gorgeous personage, in silks, laces, and jewels 
— the once Evelyn Joyce, the factory hand. 
But successes are not always satisfactory, in 
fact, very seldom ; for the secret of true joy 
is present contentment — past contentment — 
constant contentment. And though Evelyn 
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had pleasure in her luxuries, they could not 
fill the void in her heart. 

On this occasion only had Evelyn heard of 
Robert R eed since their parting. She asked 
about him kindly, and Charity had an- 
swered — 

** He has been here once, just before he 
went to London. He lives there now. He 
is a grand London architect, and is making 
a great name. He told me he was tired of 
his home and everything, and thought that a 
new place would suit him better. So when 
he mentioned this to Mr. Sims, it was agreed' 
as he was to have a town branch ; and it is 
doing rarely for them, Matthew has heard." 

Evelyn's heart was grieved — she felt that 
a link between them was broken in this 
change ; and she was pained to know that his 
old home had become distasteful to Robert 
Reed, and that it was her fault. 

" Did. he ask about me ? " she said, in a 
very low tone. 

" Yes, dear," said Charity, regarding her 
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sister anxiously. " He was very put about 
when I told him that your little girl was 
afflicted." 

"Tell me his words," said Evelyn, "just 
as he spoke them, Charity ! " 

" * Poor dear ! Grod help her, for I cannot ! 
She has enough to bear, my tortured 
darling ! ' " 

Evelyn was in tears, but she grasped 
Oharity's hand gratefully. 

" I do not know that it was best to tell 
you," said Charity, " but I could not keep it 
from you, somehow." 

" It has been a comfort to me," replied 
Evelyn, sadly. " You are happy with John ; 
do not blame me that I think of him more 
than I ought to, Charity. What is my 
husband to me?" she added, bitterly. "I 
am doing him no harm — nor Robert, as I 
shall never see him again. He will marry 
some time and forget me — I hope he will ! " 

Charity's face brightened as this wise wish 
was expressed. But Evelyn did not mean it 
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— her heart did not believe in such a possi- 
bility. She knew it was the best thing that 
could happen to Robert Eeed ; but still she 
neither hoped nor feared that he would 
marry — she felt it was unlikely. 

And she was right. Robert Reed would 
be true to this one faulty woman till his 
dying day. Had her fate been different — 
had her husband been strong in mind and 
loodj — her child a source of joy and comfort, 
Robert Reed might have, in time, solaced 
himself with another love. As it was, this 
was unlikely. His pity went out to the 
woman he loved, and it was impossible for him 
to forget her — ^he, the strong, faithful man 
who had once set temptation aside, more for 
her sake than his own. 

But like Evelyn, he had his consolation — ► 
his profession was much to him ; and he 
knew that, though Evelyn was, as it were, 
dead to him, he possessed all her love. 

Knowing this, did it ever occur to him 
that the future might compensates lore \^\^ 
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present disappointment? That when Sir 
Archibald's hour came, Evelyn would be free 
— that his jewel was in safe keeping till the 
time came that he could reach forth his hand 
and gather to himself that coveted prize. 

No ! Robert Reed had no thought of this. 
He was a proud man, and it might be that 
he would never ask Evelyn Arlington to 
sacrifice her present position for him, in the^ 
event of her becoming a widow. She was 
far removed from him, as the lady of 
Arlington. 

Even should her husband die the child re- 
mained. It is true she was an idiot. She 
would never enjoy the possession of her 
heritage, and if Evelyn were willing to relin- 
quish it on her behalf, it might seem a very 
wise and rational proceeding in the eyes of 
the world, as Fay would then be reinstated 
in her lost position, or rather that which 
should have been hers, had she obeyed the 
wishes of her parents and married Sir Archi- 
baJd. 
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All this was true, but Robert Reed knew 
that Evelyn Joyce had done wrong to gain 
this coveted Arlington — ^had denied the in- 
stincts of her maiden heart, and had married 
Sir Archibald to the infinite peril of her future 
happiness. 

She had been mercenary then. Would she 
be less so now, after long enjoyment had 
familiarized her with those good things which 
her worldly soul loved — the digaity of her 
high estate, and the splendour of her sur- 
roundings ? 



VOK TL 



CHAPTER X. 



geeaed's new paeish. 



Mes. Petee, dressed in a simple muslin, was 
busying herself with the teacups and saucers. 
Our old friend Fay matronized. A little 
rollicking boy of three years old was grasp- 
ing the delicate fabric of her dress too im- 
petuously for its well-being, and seriously 
impeding her efforts to make the tea table 
orderly. But it did not annoy Fay in the 
least. She was a model mother — a patient 
one, as mothers need to be. 

She was a little stouter, perhaps, but very 
little altered from the girl we have known and 
liked. The same bright, mischievous eye is 
there — the same dark, rough rippling bair — 
the same piquant little figure and lively 
motion. 

As her boy became more exigeant, she 
bent down to notice him, throwing him on 
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the grass in mimic fight, and finally tossing 
tim in the air, while the little fearless man 
laughed gleefully. 

" Fay, darling, you will exhaust yourself 
with that youngster. Why will you be so 
foolish ! " 

It was the rector who spoke, as he laid a 
loving, detaining hand upon her shoulder. 

'' Hand him over to me. FU give him 
enough of it." 

And the stately rector began forthwith to 
give his boy a nearer view of the clouds, and 
-so often repeated the process that the child 
breathlessly exclaimed — 

" Me 'ad 'nough now, 'ou can 'top now, 
pa',*' and scampered away from the possi- 
bility of further play. 

The rector put his arm caressingly round 
his fair young wife, as he said — 

" Darling, you will never take half enough 
care of yourself. A rough boy like that is 
too much of a good thing for a little fairy of 
a mother." 
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" What nonsense, Basil ! I, a fairy indeed, 
you great, solemn goose of a giant. There f 
How do you like to be given names, reverend 
father ? " 

" Hush, Fay ! I like it well enough — per- 
sonally — that is, from you. But some one 
might overhear you one of these days. Fay." 

" Oh, you darling old thing ! " said the in- 
corrigible Fay. " What a mentor you make I 
However, I'll be a reverend mother myself 
for a whole afternoon, if you like," said Mrs. 
Petre, assuming forthwith a sanctimonioua 
expression, which compelled a laugh from her 
husband. 

They were out on the lawn of the rectory 
garden, and there were numerous tables 
spread, for it was the annual treat to the 
school children. 

In a moment a whole troop of the same 

children came upon the scene, and Gerard 

Petre strolled carelessly forth from the 

verandah of the house, casting away a cigar 

from his moutTa. ani laa.Wooin^ to his young 

nepliew. 
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The pair together mingled with the motley 
group of boys and girls, challenging them to 
a race in and out amongst the tables, greatly 
to the Rector's chagrin, who liked things 
done decently and in order, and to Fay's 
amusement, though one table was overturned 
hy their sport. 

" It's all right, Basil," she said coaxingly. 
^* There's nothing like a scrimmage to make 
children feel at home. Let them forget for 
once that you are the father of the parish, 
and spread their little feet beneath your 
mahogany, with the comforting sense of 
equality— though, by-the-bye, the tables are 
only deal. Gerard," she shouted, in an im- 
perious voice that brought that obedient 
gentleman to a sudden standstill, * * stop them 
now ! Basil, get them to their seats. (Jerard, 
please help to put that unruly member to 
rights, it was your fault it came to grief," 
and she pointed to the fallen table. 

" Very well. Fay," he replied, "yours to 
command as ever." 
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The well-pleased guests were soon quiet 
enough, except for the clattering of cups^ 
though no doubt a sensitive ear might have 
discerned a ceaseless crushing sound as of 
silkworms feeding on a mulberry leaf. 

Presently Mrs. Arlington arrived, and was 
escorted to a seat of honour by the dutiful 
rector, and later, a carriage drove up which 
brought the lady of Arlington and her child 
and maid. 

Daisy, the idiot child was called. She was 
now past four, a fully grown child of that age ; 
but she could not walk, she was lifted into a 
chair and wheeled to the part of the lawn 
where the elders were seated, and little Basil 
the second walked alongside her chair, look- 
ing wonderingly and even pitifully at her, for 
the boy, with the discrimination of childhood, 
comprehended that there was some flaw in 
her existence, though he did not know exactly 
what was missing there. 

She was unable to talk so as to be under- 
stood, but when excited, she made some 
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peculiar sounds with an effort that generally 
left her poor, overgrown tongue on the wrong 
side of her lips. She was usually quiet 
and gentle, seeming to notice little ; but she 
was easily made angry at times. 

She now gazed vacantly on the lively 
scene, apparently quite uninterested; but 
when presently Evelyn took little Basil on 
her lap, and fondled him, she began an ugly 
gurgling sound in her throat, causing her 
mother to put away the boy hastily ; but the 
little idiot vociferated loudly in her weird 
way, shook her head constantly, and raised 
her hand threateningly, while little Basil 
crept frightened away, and even Evelyn could 
not appease her. 

She was passionately fond of her mother > 
and had been jealous of her noticing another 
child ; she would not make friends, but re- 
mained sullen and dejected, declining to eat 
any of the good things offered to her. 

It was a sad spectacle, and poor Evelyn 
seeing the wondering, happy cMldreu aT!ovv.\i<i. 
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her, could not help the tears rising to her 
eyes, as she caused the chair of her afflicted 
darling to be wheeled into a less conspicuous 
place. 

" I am sorry she came," she said to Fay. 
" She is generally so good-natured. I never 
imagined she would make a scene." 

" Never mind, Evelyn— poor, dear 
Evelyn ! " said Fay, pityingly. " It would 
have been all right had you not nursed 
Basil. You will now understand that, in 
some respects, you are blessed in having no 
other child. Poor Daisy might have been an 
unsafe companion." 

" I never thought of that before. Fay. It 
is a blessing ! But I will take care to keep 
my poor dear to herself for the future. We 
will not afflict others with our misfortune." 

Evelyn said this rather bitterly ; but Fay 
answered quickly — 

" Dear Evelyn, Daisy — yours and poor 
Arlington's child — is very welcome here ; and 
little Basil will not mind when I explain all 
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-about Daisy to hiin. How is poor Arlington 
to-day ? '* 

" He is not so well, Fay — quite quiet ; but 
lie is very weak. Dr. Blair says. And oh, 
Fay, I am getting quite weary of seeing bim 
in this sad state. It is so pitiful, I can 
scarcely bear to go ; but Dr. Blair says he 
would miss me were I to fail in my daily 
visits to his room. But it is very hard ; and 
then to come away and be with poor Daisy. 
Indeed, it is almost more than I can bear 
sometimes. Fay." 

And poor Evelyn's voice broke, and sobs 
were heaving her bosom. But Daisy's eyes 
-caught hers, and Lady . Arlington instantly 
repressed her emotion. 

Fay could only look her sympathy and re- 
peat caressingly — 

"Poor dear Evelyn! Ah, here is Gerard 
— ^it is long since you two met before to- 
'day.'* 

How well they all remembered it — that 
anorning in the winter, when Gerard had 
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made Evelyn Joyce and Archibald Fane 
Arlington man and wife ! 

Gerard had never liked Evelyn Joyce ; but 
now his sympathy awoke kindly feelings to- 
wards her. He looked at the beautiful 
woman before him, and at the idiot child 
with pitying eyes. His voice softened^ 
almost to tenderness, when he spoke to 
her. 

" Why do you not get one of the attendants^ 
from Earlswood for your child, Lady 
Arlington? I was in the institution once, 
and was much pleased with the manner in 
which the children were treated — so well 
trained and taught that their minds seemed 
to expand so surprisingly — it is a capital 
place." 

Evelyn looked thoughtful and anxious, aa 
if wondering whether, with all her love, she 
were doing her best for the child. But Fay 
answered for her. 

** Evelyn is Daisy's chief attendant. There 
could not be a more ^^^.tchf ul and wise one^ 
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than its own mother. Grerard, there is 
nothing like a mother/* 

" I cannot doubt it, you experienced 
matron,'* said Gerard, with some amuse- 
ment. 

" You may laugh at me, Gerard ; but I 
had no idea there was so little sense in Fay 
Arlington till I became a wife and mother. 
When you have the experience of a parent 
you will discover, I hope, the same thing." 

" I fervently hope not," said Gerard. " I 
do not want to expend all my energies of 
mind and body upon a yard of humanity, 
even though my son prove to be as splendid 
a little rascal as my nephew, Basil.'* 

" Do not make fun of me, Gerard. I have 
no wish to be selfish and neglect all the 
world for my boy. If you seriously mean it 
you have done kindly to tell me. I will im- 
prove. I do not want to be only a mother — 
I want to be a wife, a friend ! " 

" The best of all three, in my opinion,**^ 
interrupted Gerard gravely, " so do tlo^ tc^V 
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yourself, dear little woman. You are quite 
good enough. Pray do not have any quixotic 
idea of becoming a more seemly lady 
rectoress. If you were anything but the 
Fay we have delighted in, you would lose 
your influence over Basil, over me, over the 
world in general. Ignore your individuality 
and you are nowhere. This I tell you, not- 
withstanding my cloth," said Grerard, in his 
laughing manner. "Not but what," he 
added, more gravely, " a person may modify 
himself — improve his mind, temper and dis- 
position, if he can^ but, for the sake of all 
that's kind and humane, let yourself alone, 
Fay. You are the light of his eyes," he 
added, as Basil approached them, "and 
prevent him from sinking into hopeless 
mediocrity." 

** How dare you, Gerard ! " said Fay, 
angrily. " Basil commonplace, indeed ! If 
so, I wonder how others would rank ? " 

And Fay linked her arm within that of her 
iusband with a defi.a\it gesture. 
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** What now, Fay ? '' he said, smiling. 
" You are weariog your bristles, little wife. 
A rare thing. Lady Arlington, in these days,, 
so I want to confess her.'' 

"Perhaps you had better not," said 
Evelyn. 

" It is only Grerard,*' interrupted Fay, " he 
is unbearable." 

" Poor Grerard is always wrong," said that 
individual, smiling with his usual imperturb- 
able good temper. " I ventured to impugn 
her lord and master solely for the fun of 
teasing her, I assure you, Basil." 

" That is enough, Gerard," said Fay. " It 
is all right between us. I can stand any 
amount of nonsense, when I know it to be 
that only. I was too hasty — I ought tO' 
know you better by this time." 

"Yes," said Gerard, laughing, "you know 
all my little peccadilloes, and are more lenient 
to me than I deserve ; Basil, old fellow, do 
not look censorious. I am really settling down 
into a respectable parson. Yovx \TO\x\fiL \i^\> 
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know me at Shepton. Since I have been 
there, and known myself as a real, live 
vicar, * a change has come o*er the spirit of 
my dream.' I am as sober as befits the im- 
portance of the situation.'* 

Mr. Petre frowned slightly, but made no 
comment upon his brother's frivolity, merely 
asking— 

" How is your church progressing ? The 
plans seem to look well." 

" Oh, capitally — ^that is, it is well begun, 
and it certainly will be one of the prettiest 
buildings in the county. My people have 
come out wonderfully. They say that I'm 
in luck, and the neighbouring vicar is quite 
envious — not really, of course ; he is a most 
pleasant-tempered man ; but he declares I 
am encroaching upon his rights sometimes, 
in a friendly manner. It is not always easy 
to get on in a newly formed parish ; but the 
people have made it a bed of roses for me." 

" They will build you a parsonage next,'* 
said Eay, proplaeticaWy. 
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" They are sure to/* said Gerard, care- 
lessly. 

"And be finding you a wife to preside 
there too," laughed Fay. 

" Undoubtedly, if they can," said Gerard, 
with a solemnity that made even Evelyn 
laugh merrily. 

" It is true, Lady Arlington," said Gerard, 
pursuing the subject with a good-natured 
idea of amusing the beautiful and unfortunate 
woman whom he pitied. " You come to 
Shepton and you'll see how the wind blows. 
As a husband, I'm bespoken, as it were six 
to one ; but as I am not allowed the latitude 
of a Mormon, I am perplexed what to do, 
and have nearly made up my mind to keep 
clear of the matrimonial noose till things are 
safer — my church built and filled — my 
parsonage prepared — myself well supplied 
for Uf e with slippers, smoking caps and tea 
xjosies." 

Gerard Petre laughed infectiously again, 
«but proceeded gravely— 
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" It would not be quite wise to venture 
upon a choice, with things in their present- 
skeleton condition. The ladies are excellent 
lay-helpers. My duties are light, and my 
interest in them increased by their sweet co- 
operation. I hold the keystone of their 
hearts, so long as I remain in single blessed- 
ness. Fay, I think I am in no hurry to 
marry," he said, in a dolcefar niente manner, 
which was most ludicrous to hear. 

" Gerard, you are too hard on them,'* said 
the rector, reprovingly. 

" Hard on the women ? *' said Gerard, in 
mock surprise. " Not for worlds ! I could 
not possibly do without the dear creatures — 
they are making me celebrated. The vicar 
of Shepton is already talked about — that is a 
good start on the road to success. I am no 
unknown individual. I stand up to preach 
— the vicar of Shepton — all eyes are upon 
me. People anticipate my words, to find 
them weak perhaps, but popular. There are 
a hundred excuses for the preacher from the 
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sweetest voices. * Not much in the sermon, 
perhaps ; but the words well chosen — the 
delivery pleasing — the attitude effective — the 
point good — a sound, practical man who 
works on week days as well as Sundays.' " 

"Gerard," said the rector, emphatically, 
** will you not speak so irreverently of your 
work and its imaginary result ? It is scarcely 
gentlemanly, to say nothing of being 
clerical." 

** You are right, Basil," said Gerard, 
humbly ; " I ought to be, and I am grateful for 
all the kindness I have received at Shepton. 
I am sure no man has a greater right to be. 
You must come over to see the place, Basil, 
and then you will find what a land of Goshen 
has fallen to my share. I am not a judge of 
architecture, but people say the church will 
be very fine for its size — ^the Gothic style of 
course ; and I took care to have a spire that 
will be conspicuous all the country round. 
We have no hills ; and on a clear day Shepton 
spire will be seen glittering in the ^\3lu tdl^^'^ 

VOL. JL \x 
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away. About the interior arrangements T am 
already in a fix ; my young ladies are assthetic, 
and they have, each and all, one idea at least 
about the decoration and furnishing of the 
chancel, while the unfortunate parson has 
none, or only a very immatured conception of 
what would be a beautiful and suitable 
model for his church. Now, just imagine — 
let me see — say, thirty ladies — to take the 
ringleaders, as it were — thirty ladies in- 
terested in church work ; we will grant them 
no lesser motive, to satisfy your scruples, old 
Basil. Say thirty ideas ; and give half that 
number a second original notion — ^forty-five 
crazes for a poor fellow to combat ; and he 
bound to avail himself of none of them, be it 
ever so novel, lest there be a mutiny in his 
midst. With all my good fortune, I have a 
diflficult part to play, you see, ladies,'* said 
Gerard, with a serio-comic glance at them. 

But Mr. Petre would not allow himself to 
loe diverted by his brother's remarks, and 
masked — 
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Who is your architect ? '* 

A very clever fellow, Basil. Perhaps you 
may not have heard of him — a London man, 
just coming into note — a straightforward, 
honest fellow with no pretensions about 
him, but of undoubted p^enius. He is the 
junior partner in an old firm — 'Sims Brothers, 

of D ; but they do more work in town 

now. Reed especially. I like him ; and he 
often comes over to S hep ton. We chum 
together pretty well, though he has a few 
rough comers to smooth down before he can 
be quite the gentleman. Beed is a good 
fellow, and he keeps me well posted up in all 
the new moves in the building, and upon 
architectural subjects generally, so that I can 
talk with some wisdom about it to those who 
expect it from me. Beed takes quite a pride 
in the church. He is uncommonly fond of 
iiis art. He handles his plan tenderly, as if he 
loved it, while he explains it to a fellow, and 
makes the most of its points, as some men do 
of their horses or their children/* 
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"How can you have* the bad taste to 
classify children and horses together! '*^ 
interrupted Fay. 

•* Darwinian you see," said Gterard, care- 
lessly. 

Evelyn's face had suddenly turned from 
red to white, which Pay noticed quickly* 

^ Evelyn, you are faint," she said, in a 
frightened tone. ** Sit down, dear I " 

" I am only a little tired Fay. Do not be 
afraid," said Evelyn, weariedly ; " I never 
faint." 

The conversation came back to Pay's 

mind, and its connection with D , where 

Evelyn had lived, when she was lost so long; 
and then, again, she reverted to Evelyn's 
confession of love at the time when Dr. Blair 
had opened their eyes to Daisy's idiocy. 

She gave no sign that she had read her 
friend's secret, but mercifully left her to 
herself. 

" I see Daisy has fallen asleep, dear. Shall 
nurse take lier to ^Ax^ \iouse ? She will take 
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<K)ld elae; but you will perliaps sit here 
quietly a while to get quite rested, while we 
attend to our little guests. You will excuse 
us dear," and Fay marshalled her husband and 
l)rother away. 

Mrs. Arlington had been amusing herself 
with her little grandchild all this time. She 
had never quite forgiven Evelyn. That she 
reigned at ArUngton in her daughter s place 
was a never-ceasing regret. She was a 
person who must have something to grumble 
^t, and she accosted Fay with a peevish 
remark — 

" I cannot think why you are all so taken 
tip with that friend of yours, Fay. It is a 
lesson to mothers which I hope you will 
profit by. Always select your children's 
friends, and never sufEer them to form pro- 
miscuous acquaintances. Witness what I 
have suffered through your wilfulness in this 
respect. Fay.'* 

" I am very sorry if you have ; but, mamma, 
I can scarcely see how that can ka^^ Q^i^>&^^ 
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you any pain, if you allude to Evelyn's^ 
friendship. It has been a blessed thing for 
me ; it has given me Basil ; though, really, to 
speak candidly, I would have had him in any 
case." 

"No doubt you would. Fay. You were 
always disobedient ; but that has nothing ta 
do with the question. I was saying that 
young people ought not to be allowed un- 
fitting associates." 

** Which is a very right idea, mamma,"" 
interrupted Fay, appeasingly. " No doubt I 
have been all that is naughty and undutiful,^ 
which I regret ; and sometimes I am ashamed 
to think that I am not receiving the punish- 
ment that is reasonably to be expected for 
all wrong-doing.'* 

" Others have to bear it for you," said- 
Mrs. Arlington, sententiously, with a self- 
pitying sigh. 

"Ah, yes," said Fay, "others suffer 
bitterly, in some measure of my causing, 
perhaps. Poor ^veVyxi*^ i'a»t>^ ia sad ! " 
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**Not so sad as people make out,'* said 
Mrs. Arlington. ** She enjoys what she sold 
herself for." 

" Oh, mamma, forgive and pity her ! *' said 
Fay. 

"I do ! All I say is, she is not to be 
pitied to the extent you all think. But do 
not talk of her any more. I am sick of 
hearing about her, and that child. I wonder 
at your allowing her to bring it here ; Basil 
will be copying the hideous faces she makes. 
I cannot bear to look at the child myself, 
and I have kept Basil near me out of her 
way. 

" That is kind of you, mamma," said Fay^ 
warmly. " Poor little Basil was a very little 
frightened of Daisy in her temper; but 
Evelyn never feels that she is safe long away 
from her watchful eye ; and I thought Daisy 
might be amused. No one could tell that 
the child would get strange and passionate.'* 

" I must say," said Mrs. Arlington, with 
an effort to be gracious, "tliat \i \i5A?j 
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Arlington has one redeeming point it is her 
affection for a child so naturally unlovdy 
and distressing, and you are a kind friend to 
her, Fay. You are decidedly improved, 
child — the rector has contrived to give you 
some appreciation of your duty as a daughter. 
Perhaps you will be a comfort to me in my 
old age, after all ; but I have never expected 
anything from you, nor never shall ; so, in 
any case, I shall not be disappointed.*' 

" Dear mamma," said Fay coaxingly, " I 
will be good to you now and always, but 
you must not talk of your old age. You are 
still only middle-aged, and quite nice-looking 
and young in your manner when you like. 
I am proud of you often, when you never 
notice my admiration." . 

" You never told me that before, child,'* 
said Mrs. Arlington, in a gratified voice, and 
then more querulously, " people get so little 
admiration when they get on a little, that 
even a few words from their own child may 
be flattering occasionally. I am sure in my 
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jroung days I never thought how it would be 
when I grew old.'* 

" No . wonder, mamma — such a belle as 
you were, and so much sought after ! You 
could never conceive the possibility of becom- 
ing less attractive. Now it is different with 
me — being always so insignificant, I shall not 
feel the descent in life so keenly/* 

" Try and be satisfied with that advantage, 
Fay, it seems now to me a very valuable 
one," said Mrs. Arlington earnestly, with all 
the faith of her shallow heart. 

She did not for an instant suspect that any 
daughter of hers could surpass her own youth- 
ful attractions ; but, like a certain class of 
mothers she found an absolute pride in 
imagining her daughter could never pos- 
sess the distinguished appearance that she 
herself had been notorious for in the halcyon 
days of her girlhood. 

" I wonder, mamma," said Fay mischie- 
vously, ** that I should be so very unlike you. 
It must have been quite a trial to you, with 
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your love of the beautiful, to have only poor 
little me to represent you." 

" It was at first, dear," said Mrs. Arlington. 
*' A little brown, dark-looking thing in the^ 
nurse's arms almost appalled me, but that 
feeling soon wore off." 

It was quite true, and said in all good 
faith ; but Mrs. Arlington never recognised 
the fact that her little commonplace baby 
had grown up into a pretty, bright, piquant 
woman. 

Fay, who had been used to being snubbed 
by her mother, and had never possessed an 
atom of vanity, laughed merrily at Mrs. 
Arlington's confession, and then said — 

" I shall gossip with you all day, mamma.^ 
It is such a treat after being used to men 
only and their practical speeches to get a 
thoroughly feminine chat. But I must have 
a romp with the children, or they will think 
Mrs. Petre less charming than Miss Arling- 
ton; and you know, despite my lack of 
beauty, I have al^fa^a Vi^e\i^. favourite in the 
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villapfe, and to keep popular one must be a 
trifle unselfish, and compel oneself to do 
things against the grain sometimes." 

" What an odd way of talking you have 
adopted, Fay — so much slang and many little 
vulgarisms, which are very well for boys and 
low people, but entirely unlady like and out 
of place from your lips. My dear, you must 
be more careful ! " 

" I will try, mother mine," said the happy 
Fay, cheerfully. " Now come and be con- 
descending and gracious to our little flock. 
They will think no end of a little attention 
from you — it will be worth more than mine, 
and cost you nothing." 

Which was quite true ; for when she wished 
Mrs. Arlington could be bland and courteous^ 
like all well-bred women, and children are 
greatly impressed by a fine presence, like 
many older people who are too ignorant to 
discriminate between mind and matter. 

Though the children delighted in Mrs* 
Pet re, they were too familiar m\)\i\i^x \i^\^^. 
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in her case, awed and flattered by tlie pat- 
ronage of a great personage, elevated on to 
an imaginary pedestal by the fresh young 
natures. 

A pleasant word and smile work wonders 
upon the impressible hearts of the young, 
especially from those in authority over them, 
or in a sphere removed from their more lowly 
one. Mrs. -Arlington did not volunteer very 
many. It was not in her nature to put her- 
self out of the way to please any living crea- 
ture, and children were far too unimportant 
in her estimation to be wooed. 

Except the pertinacious and impudent 
little Basil, who crept on her lap, ruJBBed her 
lace, and pulled her ringlets, no child had 
^ver ventured to take liberties with Mrs. 
Arlington. 

But Basil did what he pleased, and, as a 
grandmother, Mrs. Arlington found a soft 
<5orner in her heart for him which Fay had 
never discovered in her own childhood. 

** He should have been at the Hall," Mrs. 
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Arlington said to herself a hundred times, as 
she smoothed his golden hair with her hands,, 
for he was no brown-faced, dark baby, but a 
genuine Saxon child — " A regular Petre," as 
his father said, " and a true Arlington, the 
perfect image of the old Sir Geoffrey Arling- 
ton, who fought with the great Marl- 
borough,** according to Mrs. Arlington, who 
had made a study of the family portraits 
years ago, when only Sir Archibald, as a 
sickly child, stood between her husband and 
the baronetcy. 

Now, Mrs. Arlington was covetous for her 
grandson. 

" Basil must come into Arlington some 
day — an insane owner with an idiot to suc- 
ceed — it was preposterous. Something must 
be arranged upon Sir Archibald's death. No 
law would recognise an idiot as proprietor 
of a goodly estate like that— or, in any case. 
Lady Arlington might resign Daisy's rights 
for her, and then Fay could come in, even in 
Daisy's lifetime, and she could not live foir 
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ever — idiots never did fortunately, poor crea- 
tures." 

So Mrs. Arlington reasoned in the depths 
of her intriguing heart. But she could not 
find substantial pleasure in future prospects, 
even if they were good and certain. She 
lived too much in the present for that. • 

So she fretted and fumed, tormenting her- 
Belf and others, because Lady Arlington still 
queened it at Arlington, while Fay wore 
dainty prints and muslins, and modestly 
managed her quiet parsonage, being withal 
blithe and gay, the darling of her husband 
and his people. 

"I have never been so happy in all my 
life, Basil," she said to her husband, on the 
evening of the children's treat. " What have 
I done to deserve such a happy fate ? " 

She had been thinking of Evelyn — pitying 
her in her solitary, stately life — imagining 
what she. Fay Petre, would have felt had she 
obeyed her mother's behests and married 
Arlington in the days for ever gone— thank- 
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ing God, as happy wives do, for the gift 
of a good husband — almost trembling at 
the realization of her complete bliss, lest a 
continuation of it were denied her. 

But only for a moment — Fay's was too 
healthy a nature to brood morbidly upon 
possible evil, when possessing all good. She 
did not so dishonour the Giver of all, but re- 
joiced in the blessings He bestowed, with a 
^lad heart joyously. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE DKSTBOYING ANGEL. 



Sir Abohibald died suddenly and unexpect- 
edly one night. But not unwatched. It was 
during a severe thunderstorm which also oam6 
without warning, as did the destroying angel 
— a storm of ud paralleled severity,accompanied 
by a symphony of unusually large hailstones, 
which crackled and tinkled upon the resonant 
glass, and danced along the earth with a 
rapidity that mimicked the lightning forking 
the sky. 

It was in the stillness of a frosty night,, 
when the air is so rarifiedasto give to sound 
its full effect. The sky opened its angry 
mouth, and the thunder pealed forth wrath- 
fully, seeming to menace the housetops ; and 
the inhabitants of Arlington Hall prone to 
fears, as a household is where sorrow dwells,- 
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imagined the angry voice of the elements had 
a special threat for them. 

All were awed and startled. But Sir 
Archibald cowered in his bed, and hid him« 
self beneath the clothes, which absolutely 
heaved with the emotion of him who sought 
their shelter. 

Anything unusual is likely to be noticed by 
these poor afflicted ones — it either alarms or 
diverts them, is received with matiiacal de- 
rision or abject fear — never borne stoically, 
for that demands the power of reason. 

Dr. Blair knew this, and when the storm 
awoke him his first thought was of Sir 
• Archibald. He immediately joined the usual 
night attendant, to find his worst fears 
verified. His soothing voice had lost its 
power over the patient ; his command was no 
longer needed ; a fear greater than that held 
over him by any human being, possessed the 
unfortunate man ; and he clutched frantically 
at the blankets, to draw them more tightly 

VOL. II. M 
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around him, when Dr. Blair sought sympa- 
thetically to release him. 

"He must be roused out of this," the doctor 
whispered with a grave countenance. "Fetch 
Lady Arlington; her singing might calm him." 

She came in a moment, and spoke to Sir 
Archibald in her soft, winning voice ; but the 
fluttering of the bedclothes still continued, 
suspended for a second during each 
terrific clap, only to be renewed again with 
greater effort on the part of the cower- 
ing craven beneath. 

Lady Arlington then sang, softly at first, 
but at a word from the doctor more loudly, 
till her rich tones rang powerfully through 
the room, and gradually the movement of the 
bedclothes lessened, till only the slightest 
aaaotion was visible, and Dr. Blair smiled well 
{pleased, inviting the singer by a movement 
of his hand to continue ; while he forebore to 
release the poor sufferer from his voluntary 
.captivity, lest he broke out again into spas- 
anodic anguish. 
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" He sleeps," he said to Lady Arlington, 
:as he raised the clothes at the sides of the 
bed to give air to his patient, as he had been 
•doing cautiously from time to time. " Stop 
a moment 1 " 

She obeyed, and still the coverlet lay over 
Sir Archibald, undisturbed by any perceptible 
motion of his body. 

" I can venture now," said the doctor, and 
lie carefully proceeded to divest the patient 
of his covering. 

The sheet was held in clenched hands, stiff 
^nd cool, and as the doctor gently took those 
hands in his to draw them away, he dis- 
covered that this was indeed the grip of 
•death. 

The grim messenger had appeared in their 
midst — the storm had heralded his visit — fear 
had wrought its work upon the unconscious 
master of Arlington. His heart, weakened 
by the terrible excitement of insanity, had 
been unable to recover itself from one final 
gasp of fright. 
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The singing had not soothed the maniac^ 
ais the watchers hoped — God had. 

Sir Archibald Fane Arlington had 
" shuffled off " his terrible " mortal coil ; " his 
burdened spirit was released ; his poor wasted 
body would never again writhe in agony ^ 
protesting against imaginary wrongs ; his 
maniacal laugh would neyer again wake the 
echoes of Arlington, and cause the sleeping 
household to stir uneasily on the pillows,^ 
and dream of murderous attacks by concealed 
monsters. 

Sir Archibald was at rest, and it was well 
— well for himself, well for others, well es- 
pecially for Lady Arlington- 

But Dr. Blair did not shock her with the 
di^ead discovery he had made. He kept the 
dea3 face covered, as he said — 

"Go, Lady Arlington, our work is 
over! 

As Evelyn obediently and willingly went, 
she wondered at the whiteness and extreme 
gravity of Dr. Blair's face, as she saw it 
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plainly when a yivid gleam of lightning 
illumined the room. 

Ah, had the coverlet been tui^ned down, 
and the lightning touched the face of the 
dead. Lady Arlington would not have won- 
dered at the doctor's face. The open mouth ; 
the colourless skin ; the staring, glassy eyes ; 
the clenched skeleton hands; had Lady 
Arlington seen these, she would never have 
forgotten the sight till her dying day. 

But she was spared this ; and when on the 
morrow, the news of Sir Archibald's death 
was gently and kindly broken to her. Dr. 
Blair was, in his turn, surprised at her calm- 
ness. She wept it is true, soft, pitying, com- 
forting tears — no mighty outbreak of un- 
quenchable love met the doctor's ears. She 
was sorry and sad, but without grief. 

The doctor did not judge her ; he was too 
used to bereavement in all its forms, to give 
more than a passing thought to the reception 
of the tidings by Lady Arlington. He was 
a great admirer of the lady, but \\ft ^^aiA. \i^ 
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"There never is perfection — these soft^ 
gentle, gracious women are wonderfully stoical 
— good lovers sometimes, but poor 
mourners." 

He did not know — how should he ? — that 
Evelyn had never loved Sir Archibald — had 
never cared the weight and worth of a straw 
for that helpless lunatic, now dead. 

When Evelyn saw the corpse, it was laid 
in a state of calm repose — no agony was 
visible on that marble brow, no unrest upon 
the closed lips; the lines of care had dis- 
appeared from the weary face ; all was peace 
and hope ; for a smile seemed to rest on the 
countenance as if the spirit had left it there 
in its joyful departure to soar beyond, to a 
congenial region of perfect bliss. 

Fay and Evelyn looked together on the 
still Sir Archibald, with tears of minsrled 
sadness and comfort. Hand in hand they 
entered the room, and as they softly laid 
Christmas roses upon his breast, they re- 
membered tTaat Sir AxciVobald had had cause^ 
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to forgive them both ; that he, the harmless 
one lay there ; and tears of real regret and 
sorrow were shed by both in that room. 

Fay recollected that Arlington had always 
been good-natured and kind, though she had 
made him the butt of her ridicule ; that 
she had brought Evelyn with covert mischief 
to the Hall, and the result had been most 
disastrous. She knew that sooner or later 
the inherent disease would have broken out — 
some other cause would have arisen to pro- 
duce it ; but still she was culpable in her own 
eyes, and she shed bitter tears by his bedside^ 
as she looked upon the face she would shortly 
see no more. 

And Evelyn felt her sin also, in her own 
calmer way. She had been regretting it 
constantly and continuously ever since her 
marriage ; while Fay had but given way to 
wild fits of repentance after her own fashion, 
when the spirit of humility oppressed her. 

They both knelt there together, their hands 
clasped together to strengthen their courage 
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in that scene which awes the coldest natare. 
There thej laid bare the secrets of their 
hearts. 

It was a bitter disappointment to Fay that 
Sir Archibald had died so suddenly, betraying 
no glimmer of consciousness. She had hoped 
once again to meet his recognising smile, to 
plead for pardon, to feel perhaps but a faint 
pressure of the dying hand, which would 
speak forgiveness to her tender heart. 

For Fay had loved her cousin. With the 
tenacity which was her characteristic, her 
faithful heart clung to all her friends and re- 
latives; and she loved Sir Archibald, and 
perhaps she was now his only real mourner. 

Mrs. Arlington wept and said — 

" Poor dear ! He is gone then ! Very 
sad for us all, but it is a happy release for 
him, Fay, so do not fret child ! It is wicked 
and rebellious, when God has mercifully 
taken him." 

" Mother," said Fay sobbing, " you never 
wronged him ; it is easy for you to be resigned. 
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If I could but have spoken to him, to say- 
good-bye. And then who knows what poor 
Arlington suffered at last, when he was out 
of sight under the clothes," and Fay 
shuddered as she depicted in her own mind 
those last, trying moments. 

" Mother," she said presently in an awed 
voice, "did you see that large oak tree in 
the park, in sight of Sir Archibald's win- 
-dow ? It has been struck with lightning ; 
it is splintered right down the centre of 
the trunk. It looks such a wreck — the work 
of the storm like poor Arlington. I shall 
never bear to see a storm again ; and Basil 
And I were up last night admiring the 
liofhtninof from the window. I wonder I 
could ! " Fay added, almost angrily in her 
impassioned regret. " Why did not some 
presentiment, some instinct of evil check my 
delight in the sight ? *' 

Mrs. Arlington shivered slightly, as if 
Fay's feelings infected her, but she said — 

"You must not be so superstitious^ Fa.^^ 
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it is silly and weak. And it is wrong to* 
make a trouble of this, whicli is indeed a 
great mercy." 

This was true, but Fay had a heart tea 
sensitive to submit patiently even to whole- 
some deprivation. Loss was loss to her, and 
clothe the fact of Sir Archibald's death in 
what words you would, he was dead and 
gone — never would he speak again — never 
would Fay even look at him more. So Fay 
grieved for him. While Mrs. Arlington,, 
though in a measure shocked and sorry, 
mixed these feelings up with an uninvited 
consciousness that this removal made Fay's 
inheritance nearer and more secure. 

Although the doctors had pronounced it to 
be impossible, unless some miracle were to 
happen. Sir Archibald's complete or partial 
recovery of reason and vigour had seemed at 
times very probable to Mrs. Arlington — 
where one hopes for much, one also dreads 
the prevention much. 

At this juncture^ Evelyn's mind reverted 
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to her old associates — it is natural at such 
times. The tie of kinship binds us more 
closely than we know, till some painful event 
calls out our sympathies one with another. 

At a season of bereavement friends and 
acquaintances, though not unvalued, are 
usually of less comfort than those of one's 
own flesh and blood — of those who are always 
the nearest our hearts, though in the height 
of enjoyment other interests and people may 
seemingly engross us, to their exclusion. 
Probably their fuller knowledge of our cir- 
cumstances — ^past, present, and to come, and 
the causes which led up to all the events of 
our life, may induce a feeling of rest and re- 
liance upon our own kith and kin, which is a 
comfort and source of peace when the dark 
days come. You can be more natural with 
them, knowing that they will not misunder- 
stand your moods, or if they do, it will make 
no difference to their interest in you. 

Evelyn therefore now longed for the pre- 
sence of Charity, and even invited her to corna^ 
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^ut Charity had never visited Arlington, 
and she felt the more impropriety in doing so 
now, as her hnsband was the man who had, 
unintentionally injured Sir Archibald. 

It was an awkward case, and, being so 
public a matter, it was wise of Charity to 
avoid reminding people of past circamstances 
by her presence at Arlington. 

But Evelyn, in her loneliness, felt this 
seeming coldness bitterly. She was willing 
to abide by the consequences of any impra- 
dence, if only she might have Charity there 
— ^have her sympathy and help, and be 
strengthened by them. 

She was a little inclined to take umbrage 
at the refusal, and attribute it to want of 
inclination ; but she knew Charity better 
than that, at the bottom of her heart. 

Nevertheless Evelyn felt, in some degree, 
that Charity had failed her. The reliable 
sister, who had been wont to fly to her side 
in any emergency, was no longer her oum 
Charity — l^^er \i\i^WTid cilaimed her duty and 
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love, and Charity was changing towards the 
sister of her heart. 

These doubts beset Evelyn, half against 
her will and wholly against her judgment. 
But those who have loved know what it is 
to have these strange discrepancies of feeling 
and belief, in regard to the object of their 
affection. 

From Charity Evelyn's heart turned, with 
some confidence, to Robert Reed — to him 
who was dearer than self, and who was loved, 
therefore, more unselfishly than was Evelyn s 
wont. 

No doubt this was very shocking, very 
wrong 1 A newly made widow to be think- 
ing of a masculine friend at all, is simply 
scandalous. But have we always our 
thoughts in our own power ? And do they 
always apply themselves — for I answer the 
question, our thoughts are free — do they 
then always apply themselves to correct and 
orthodox subjects ? 

Be it as it may, Evelyn consoled herself^ 
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for Charity's fancied defection, with the re- 
membrance of Robert Reed's loyalty. She 
went no further than this. No possible pros- 
pect of future meetings prompted her satis- 
faction. She was beloved, that was enough. 

She even tried to put the idea from her. 
She blushed, in the privacy of her room, and 
indignantly rejected the sweet thought. She 
stayed no longer alone. She went to Pay 
and Mr. Petre in the morning room, and 
forced herself to suggest things about Sir 
Archibald's funeral. And she sent her maid 
to town with particular directions about her 
mourning — that it should be made as deep, 
and plain, and suggestive of respect as 
possible. 

She ordered a wreath to be made for the 
coffin of flowers which she thought especially 
appropriate, some of them being those that 
Sir Archibald had admired in the old days. 
She tried to remember his tastes, his little 
particularities, his kindness to her when first 
she came there, an unsophisticated school- 
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girl, and when, later, he wooed her as the 
most ardent lover. 

She forced herself to weep and bewail him, 
to make her heart loyal to her dead husband. 
Finally, she held her idiot child in her arms 
and reminded herself of her duty to this poor 
^ufEering one. She fondled the child, so love- 
less and unnoticed, except by the patient 
mother, till her heart was comforted ; and 
^he felt at peace with herself, and no longer 
.at the mercy of wild, unsuitable wishes. 

This luckless infant had been much to 
Lady Arlington from its birth. It had filled 
up, to some extent, the void in her heart — it 
had stood between her and temptation; it 
had afPorded her employment and given her 
less leisure for reflection ; it had made her 
feel less useless — this last no slight matter, 
for idleness is a wearisome condition to a 
mind well at ease, prosperous, happy — to 
the discontented and regretful, it is torment. 

This idiot child then had been much more 
4o Lady Arlington than a healthy^ ha^^lj^ 
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babe — nearer her heart, inasmuch as it was 
utterly dependent upon her care, and gave 
her a vocation. 

There was little fear but that having^ 
Daisy left, for her sake, Lady Arlington 
would combat the spirit of depression which 
was sure to steal over her, even more fre- 
quently than before, now that Sir Archibald 
was dead ; Dr. Blair gone ; and the household 
without the excitement caused by the varia- 
tions of mood in the maniac master — for the 
quietness of a house which has lost even a 
dreaded presence is too great a change to be 
anything but painful. 

She received much sympathy, in her sup- 
posed bereavement. Numbers of people 
displayed a friendly feeling who had never 
previously extended to her the right hand of 
fellowship. 

Sir Archibald's death was copied, or in- 
serted in all the London papers ; and Evelyn, 
despite her good resolutions, wondered 
whether Robert Reed had seen it. 
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If SO, it was a matter of delicacy for the 
man to avoid any conventional declaration of 
condolence, and Evelyn did not expect it ; 
but a word from him would have seemed like 
real sympathy. When strangers sent her 
cards and messages, how sad it seemed that 
recognition of the melancholy event from 
those she most cared for was impossible I 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



IMPOSSIBLE TO FOBGET. 



SiE Archibald was buried, and Evelyn's 
monotonous life dragged on. Very little was 
changed when the life was extinct, which had 
for the last few short but weary years so 
little afEected, for any practical purpose, the 
afPairs of Arlington Hall. 

It might be natural to suppose that Evelyn 
would leave the place that had been the scene 
of so much of her misery. 

Mrs. Arlington thought it would be a very 
graceful act of Evelyn to retire altogether 
from Arlington — to recede from the sphere 
where she had appeared as a meteor years 
before, come from no one knew where — to 
disappear, as she had come, and be heard of 
no more — she and her child. 

Why should not she, an interloper, abdicate 
voluntarily m Ta^^^ ^a»^o\5ct ^ Why could not 
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the matter be broached, and a petition, from 
members of the Arlington family, be pre- 
sented to the Lord Chancellor, to displace that 
little nonentity of an idiot, and give Fay legal 
power to assume the proprietorship of this 
estate, which seemed so goodly to Mrs. 
Arlington's envious eye ? 

She breathed something of this to Mr. 
Petre ; but he shut his ears to the temptation. 
He declared that Fay and he had neither 
the wish nor the right to depose Daisy, or 
Lady Arlington. If, in future years — that 
was in the hands of Providence — Daisy should 
be released from the existence which had 
been little pleasure to her they, he and Fay, 
would enter upon the duties and responsi- 
bilities of this higher sphere with grateful 
hearts, and a clear conscience, knowing that 
they had never begrudged Arlington to the 
helpless little idiot and her mother for one 
instant. They were contented, he and Fay, 
to wait for that which, in the nature of 
things as they now existed, must come — ^the 
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possession of the Arlington estate. The 
little idiot might have a long or a short life, 
probably the latter ; but be it what it might, 
he, Mr. Petre, was satisfied to wait ; and he 
questioned whether Fay would ever be as 
joyous in the larger home, which was her 
own by inheritance, as she had been in the 
humble one which her husband gave her,^ 
and wherein God had blessed their union so 
freely. 

Mr. Petre spoke earnestly, and with latent 
emotion ; but Mrs. Arlington said shortly — 

" Very likely not ! Fay must have been 
changed in her babyhood ; she is so little 
like a child of mine, and no scion of the 
old Arlington family. She is no patrician ! *^ 
'* " Thank God, no ! " said the rector, as he 
smiled at Mrs. Arlington's powerless anger. 

It was all he said; but it included an 
answer to the assertion that the virtues of 

f* 

the mother did not repeat themselves in the 
daughter. 
He forbore to di^c\\]i^t Eay by any allusion 
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±0 her mother's plan for her promotion ; but 
Fay heard plenty of it from time to time ; 
and even Lady Arlington had hints bestowed 
upon her in plenty, and, when those were 
useless, Mrs. Arlington displayed a good 
deal of coolness in her occasional rencontres 
with Evelyn, 

But as we have said, earlier in her history, 
Evelyn was rather obtuse in these matters. 

So it happened that no effort was made to 
depose the senseless little personage who 
<5ould never enjoy her privileges. And Evelyn, 
-Strange to say, clung to the place with some- 
thing of the attachment that habit gives 
human beings for that spot of earth, large 
or small, that has been their home for any 
length of time. 

It was a good place for Daisy too ; and 
Evelyn was keenly alive to the merits of 
anything that affected her well-being. It 
was healthy country air. The park was 
large, and she could wander for hours, in 
lier own domain, with no fear of ob^o^Y^^fc^ss^^ 
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or of tbose pitying comments whicli the 
friends of afflicted people dread to hear, or 
imagine being said about them. No town 
life would do for Daisy ; and what could be 
better for her than Arlington ? 

So Evelyn thought, and with much reason. 
The guardians who had managed the estate 
by the order of the court, continued their 
control over it on Daisy's behalf, or more 
strictly speaking, for the benefit of those 
next in succession. Ample means were 
allowed for the maintenance of a suitable 
household at Arlington, and Lady Arlington 
had come in for a wife's share of the 
deceased man's personal property, which was 
not inconsiderable, as it had been accumulat- 
ing during the years of Sir Archibald's 
incapacity. Lady Arlington had the custody 
of the child ; but she was constantly living 
in apprehension of some future interference 
of these guardians about Daisy — perhaps 
they might judge it expedient to separate 
mother and chM, ^\^.qa?c^^ "OWl^^ mth those 
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who would have a moral and therefore bene- 
ficial control over her; as, having that, there 
might be a chance of developing to the 
utmost what small capacity the idiot had. 

But for the present, all was as it had been 
in Sir Archibald's time. Six months of Lady 
Arlington's widowhood had now flown ; the 
time had been passed as before ; and it is 
noticeable that the most monotonous life is 
the quickest lived, there being no landmarks, 
as it were, to compare the different distances 
en route. With little variety to mark one 
day from another, granting there be whole- 
some occupation, time rushes on like the 
wind, and as unnoticed as is that element in 
its ordinary mood. 

Lady Arlington had not changed her mode 
of life. She had still held aloof from society, 
which her mourning necessitated. Besides, 
she had no longer any inclination for gaiety ; 
and she would not leave Daisy for more than 
a short absence. 

Fay was her only friend, and she was often 
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at tbe Rectory. Gerard Petre was a constant 
visitor there too. He liked his little sister- 
in-law. His once more ardent feeling for 
her had departed, leaving instead the 
affectionate sympathy which is often, though 
far from constantly, seen between blood re- 
lations. 

Lady Arlington was always pleased to 
meet Gerard. They were now capital friends ; 
and, from him, she occasionally heard the 
name that thrilled her heart. The church 
was unfinished, and Robert Reed still visited 
his ecclesiastical bijou^ so that Gerard was 
speedily gaining more than a superficial 
knowledge of perfection in architecture. 

He was accordingly fond, as most people 
are, of airing his knowledge ; and he had no 
more attentive listener than Evelyn. They 
always found so much to say to each other 
that even the unsuspicious rector began to 
look dubiously and reprovingly at them. 

But Fay was wiser. She kept her wisdom 
to herself however. 
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Evelyn did not know that Robert Reed 
was thus kept equally well informed about 
herself. Grerard was a man who would talk 
inveterately, and he was constantly mention- 
ing Arlington, and saying something about 
his elder brother, or the unfortunate lord of 
the manor and his lovely wife. He more 
often visited that brother after Sir Archi- 
bald's death, and spoke, in tones of sympathy,, 
of Lady Arlington, so that Robert Reed, 
like the rector, drew his own inferences. 

Gerard was inclined to establish a friend- 
ship with Robert Reed, after a somewhat 
condescending fashion, like any other newly 
fledged vicar; but Robert held aloof. Now 
Gerard, with his many small failings, was 
•exceedingly kind and generous ; and though 
Robert Reed seemed disinclined to reciprocate 
the reverend gentleman's friendly feelings, 
Gerard still showed him great courtesy. 

He had a genuine liking for the man — his 
more frivolous nature appreciated the sterling 
qualities of the young architect; and 
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probably, had it not been for those same 
detrimental inferences, which G-erard's con- 
versation had occasioned in Robert Reed*s 
mind, this reserved man would have found a 
degree of pleasure in cultivating the society 
of one who supplied his own deficiencies of 
temperament and conversational fluency. 

As it was, Robert Eeed received Grerard's 
attentions in a curt manner, though he did 
not altogether disregard them. He could 
not cut away this slender cord which con- 
nected him with Evelyn. He liked to hear 
about her, though it was a somewhat doubt- 
ful felicity. Evelyn, in his opinion, was 
proving herself to be more shallow-hearted 
than he had supposed it was in the nature of 
any woman to be. She had disappointed 
him, and he had lost faith in his ideal woman ; 
but it was impossible for him to lose all interest 
in her. He still worshipped her, as a man 
will an idol, which he knows is made of very 
ordinary materials. The remembrance of her 
beauty enslaved him ; and, moreover, his own 
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true nature prevented the current of his 
feelings from changing their course rapidly 
or rashly. 

There was a deep vein of romance in this 
man's nature. He could love without any 
reciprocal benefit — he could love the reality,, 
though the ideal had vanished. Because he 
judged Evelyn Arlington to be weak, change- 
able, faulty, he could not shut her out of 
his heart, having once given her a place there.^ 
If her feelings had changed towards him no 
reproach or regret of his should mar her 
future happiness. 

If she could be so falsely fickle as to for- 
get her old lover and take up with a newer 
one, he might despise the woman he loved ; 
but he could never cherish another image in 
her place, to find the unsatisfaction of wor- 
shipping a mere bodily presence which had 
no spiritual, and therefore no satisfying ele- 
ment to recommend it. 

Evelyn Arlington would be unwise to dis- 
miss so staunch a friend ; worse than foolish 
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— ^heartless — ^to disregard the feelings of 
so noble a lover. Pew women were worthy 
to be the wife of Robert Reed. Not Evelyn 
Arlington, you will say. Bat she alone was 
his choice, and therefore suitable to share his 
heart — his life — ^his home. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



OOEAN-BOUND. 



** It is strange she does not come," said 
Charity Joyce, in an anxious tone. 

She would be Charity Joyce to the end of 
her life, having married her father's brother'^ 
son, and not being of that class of wives wha 
esteem their happiness so little that, in event 
of widowhood befalling them, they can easily 
console themselves with another husband. 

She was a placid-tempered, even cheerful 
woman on all occasions, but there was a 
tremendous ring in her voice now, and her 
lip quivered. This may have been produced 
partly by the knowledge that she was bidding 
farewell to her native land. 

She was standing on the deck of an ocean- 
bound steamer, leaning against her bulwarks,, 
regardless of the grasp of tiny hands, which 
held fearfully to her dress. Even the hel^j- 
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less infant in her arms was unnoticed, as she 
said to Matthew — 

" It is strange she does not come." 

Matthew was also critically watching the 
incoming passengers and their friends as 
they stepped aboard the stately vessel, so 
soon to leave the docks. 

" Maybe she will not come,'* he said 
gruflBy. " She hadna' much time to make 
her mind up, seeing as John was in such a 
mighty hurry to be off, he couldna' wait till 
the next mail.'* 

" What has to be done is best done sharp," 
said John, who now joined them, " and as 
long as Charity was agreeable, I saw no use 
of putting it off till the good weather was 
gone by. As it is, we shall have fair winds, 
and just 'scape them beastly equinoxes, which 
play old 'Arry with the stoutest ship and 
make women's hearts quail. You are not re- 
gretting, Charity ? " he asked, tenderly. 

"No, John," she replied, with a smile, 
somewhat forced, it is true, but loving, 
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your weal is mine. It is good for you, and 
I am content. You would never have made 
anything out of Halkingham, and all the rest 
-of the world is as one to me. Why should I 
be faint-hearted, while Matthew there is 
coming along with us, and I have the bairns 
and you." 

Still Charity's voice was pathetically sad, 
and John said, half under his breath — 

" Confound her I I wish as she'd have 
<5ome. But she's too proud-hearted and sel- 
fish to put herself about to 'blige Charity 
which has been as a mother to her. Give 
me the bairn, wife," and he held his arms 
out. 

"Aye, Charity, give up that youngster 
now," said Matthew. " There be them 
ooming as mind more on us than our own 
kith and kin. Jeremiah Green deserves a 
kind word from Charity Joyce at parting, if 
:any man alive does. I hope as I sees you 
hearty, Mr. Green, I ha vena* had a word with 
jou this tidy while. A man feels down in the 
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mouth at setting sail for Australy, and th*" 
sight of a friendly face is welcome." 

" This is kindly done of you, Mr. Green," 
interposed Charity, in her benignant manner. 
" It makes up a bit, Matthew, to have an un- 
expected God speed such as this.*' 

" I could not let you leave the old country 
without a friendly handshake," said Mr. 
Green, looking steadily at Charity to mark the 
changes of time upon her face. 

He loved her in his animpassioned manner 
still, and there was tenderness in his voice. 
John was at a little distance soothing the 
baby, and apparently exchanging last words 
with another friend. They were both a little 
in the background. 

Charity said " Me and Matthew is very 
glad to see you again, Mr. Green. May God 
bless us all ! May He be with those we are 
parting with, most likely for ever ; and with 
us, on our new, untried path ! " 

Mr. Green fervently said — 

" Amen I " and added, " You deserve all 
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good, Charity Joyce. Perhaps it has been 
in my heart to begrudge you your happiness, 
seeing as it did not come to you through me, 
but I do so no longer. There is nothing 
but goodwill in my heart towards you and 
yours." 

" I am sure of that," said Charity softly. 
" I have never done you no wrong, Mr. 
Green, for one cannot help one's fancies, and 
I believe John wanted me most — if you will 
excuse me making so bold as to say so. You 
are a good, strong man, and can stand alone 
— or even help others, Mr. Green." 

"You flatter me, Mrs. Joyce,*' said Mr. 
Green, adding jocosely, if with some effort, 
" you make me think we were too good for 
each other — ^goodness doubly distilled might 
have been too strong for weak nerves. Ah, 
I shall have to wait till the little one grows 
up — like its mother — ^for my consolation^ 
I shall perhaps sail across and kidnap her 
some fine day. Who knows whether the 
ladies will not find silvery locks and a 

VOL. u. o 
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grizzly beard attractive in a wooer ! There's 
nothing so whimsical as your sex, Mrs. 
Joyce. But here comes my lady of Arling- 
ton in her weeds, unless I'm in error." 

It was she, the one whom Charity had 
despaired of. Unheeding all the rest, 
Evelyn held Charity in her arms in a con- 
vulsive grasp. Virtually they had been long 
parted, but while the same country held 
them — while no cruel sea divided them, 
they could neither of them quite feel the 
reality of separation. 

This was a sudden, an unexpected part- 
ing to Evelyn. John Joyce had at last 
gained Charity's consent to emigrate, and 
he had acted upon it immediately. He had 
forthwith set off to inquire about the Aus- 
tralian packets, and had, then and there, 
secured their passage out in the next 
steamer, leaving Charity scanty time for 
preparation. 

Evelyn had been written to by Charity, 
-who simply stated the day and hour of 
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their departure, with the name of the vessel 
and the port she was sailing from. Charity 
hoped this would give Evelyn time to see 
them again if she wished. 

It barely did so, for a delay in the delivery 
of the letter almost caused Evelyn the pain 
of Charity and Matthew setting out without 
a word of farewell from their once favourite 
little sister Eve. 

It would have added another pang to the 
faithful Charity's heart if Evelyn had failed 
to come — ^the pang hardest to bear, that of 
neglect. Had Evelyn arrived too late, she 
might have been misjudged by her departing 
relatives. It was well she came — well for 
her — well for Charity and Matthew — well for 
one other, if a few hours of bliss can counter- 
Jbalance woe. 

Never had the sisters felt each other so 
dear as at this trying moment. 

" Why did you not tell me sooner ? " said 
Evelyn, as she strained Charity to her heart. 

" I could not, love," said Charity^ in her 
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soothing voice, forgetting her own in her 

sister's grief, after the fashion of our old 

friend. " It was all so sudden-like. John 

has wanted to, ever since we were married ; 

and then Matthew said one night, * Charity, 

lass, if you've a mind to go, don't let me be 

no 'indrance, I've a mind to travel as well as 

th' rest. Will's done gradely yonder. Think 

it over, lass, and set John's mind at rest 

once and for all.' It was the best of advice," 

continued Charity, " but I could not follow 

it — not all at once. I slept on it, so ta 

speak. Not that I had much of a night, for 

Matthew's words rang in my ears. I 'minded 

myself of you, Evelyn. Do not think you 

was forgotten. But I had taken John for 

> 
better or worse, to love, honour and obey — 

the marriage words was no empty sound to 

me.* 1 meant to do my dooty, and, please 

God, I will. But you know me better. Eve, 

than to think as leaving you behind was of 

i\6 'count to me. I shall always pray for 

jou— always ^ve^ m^ ^oor girl. It seems 
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HOW as if I was deserting you, Eve/* she 
said, with a bitter regret, bora of this meet- 
ing — this renewal of sisterly sympathy — this 
display of unaffected sorrow on Evelyn's 
part. " I have done something for you, too. 
Eve. You'll know presently what a future 
Charity has in her mind for you. Write to 
me often, and tell me everything I It seems 
to me that in Australy — though so far off — 
we shall be nigher each other than we was 
here, no differences will be between us. In 
jour high position you will dwell upon the 
thought of sister Charity working in her 
humble home far away— always happy; 
jou'U think of me so, dear, for your grandeur 
and ease would not be suitable nor 'greeable 
to your plain Charity — with no sore feelings, 
tno fear of the public knowledge of such 
relationship shaming you. Even my name 
can be mentioned freely by you as that of a 
:sister still dear, without danger of ypur 
grand friends coming to know about tha 
ignorance and poverty of the stock you come 
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from. May be, then, you'll have more- 
comfort from the thought of us. Eve.'* 

" Oh, Charity," interrupted Eve, " do not 
reproach me with such words. I am not 
ashamed of you. I am proud of you, my 
dear, noble Charity. See, I am your own 
sister ; and, bad as I have been, you will not 
refuse to share those riches which are mine 
now that my husband is dead. I have plenty 
for all, dear Charity. You will leave this 
miserable ship — ^you will come ashore with 
me — ^you will think better of this rash 
resolve to leave England. Come, Charity f 
Do not refuse, if you love me. Come," she 
added, earnestly, " while there is yet time ! " 

Charity hesitated ; but only for a moment. 
She shook her head before the words an- 
swered — 

" It is too late now. Eve. It is not easy 
to turn a man aside from his plans ; when his 
will is fixed to 'complish something, a 
woman's interference is of small account. 
Besides it would be on my conscience if £ 
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stood in John's light, his ways ain't as. ours 
are. He cannot settle in England to do any 
good ; and he fancies he can make something 
of himself in Australy." 

Charity sighed softly — a dubious sigh, 
confessing the doubts which the loyal wife 
would not utter ; her fear that the husband 
she loved would be little more successful in 
the new than the old country — that a roving, 
early life had unfitted him for steady applica- 
tion. 

He was a kind husband and father — a 
pleasant, jolly companion ; and, strange to 
say, Matthew, who had been somewhat 
severe upon Will's wasteful, lazy habits^ 
always took John's part and made the best 
of him. 

Perhaps Matthew was well pleased that 
Charity's husband accepted Charity's brother 
so freely and graciously, permitting him to 
receive the same attentions from her ; to fill 
the same corner of her heart, and to occupy 
the same place on her hearthstone as in the 
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years that were gone, when no John Joyce 
had a right to interfere with his fraternal 
privileges. Perhaps Matthew wanted to 
keep the dutiful Charity blindfolded to the 
defects which he had discovered in his care- 
less, good-natured brother-in-law ; perhaps 
experience had taught Matthew to make the 
best of people, to cherish their virtues and 
overlook their failings. 

However this may be, Matthew was deter* 
mined not to trust Charity's future entirely 
to a broken^reed. If John were unstable, 
Matthew was steadfast — if John were weak, 
Matthew was resolute — if John were to fail 
them in the future, Matthew would become 
the prop of the household. This was pre- 
paring for the worst. On the otter hand, 
there was the chance that John would do as 
well out there as Will the wastrel had done. 
And if John had an idle tendency, he, at 
least, was no spendthrift, so that the family 
might never be brought to absolute penury. 

Notwithstanding Charity's sigh and ex- 
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planation, Evelyn did not cease to importune 
her. 

" Charity," she said, " I will ask them 
myself. If you will not heed me, perhaps 
Matthew wiU." 

" Oh, do not 'tice him from me ! " said 
•Charity, with a wailing cry. 

" There is no fear," said Evelyn, a little 
bitterly. "If Matthew remains, you and 
John will also. Matthew is true as steel, he 
will never leave you. Charity." 

" I know it," said Charity ; " I had no 
business to doubt him." 

" Think of your children. Charity," pleaded 
the persistent Evelyn. " The climate may 
not suit them — the voyage may be too much 
for them." 

" Eve, this is unworthy of you," said the 
much-tried Charity, with a spark of anger in 
her eye. " You are minded to fright me out 
of my duty. But they are strong bairns ; and 
the doctor tells me the sea will do wonders 
for them ; and John, and every one, says as 
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the climate in Australy is healthier thatt 
ours ; a fine country for delicate people^ 
which, thank God, we are not. I am not 
afraid for the bairns ; and there is very little 
in England for me to regret, 'cept you^ 
Evelyn." 

" Oh, I am of no consequence," said 
Evelyn, wearily. 

"Don't think that. Eve; it frets me to 
leave you, but it is my dooty, and it must h& 
done." 

" And it is selfish of me to try and keep 
you back, Charity ; but you are almost my 
5UI,** said Evelyn, in a self- pitying tone. 

" Xot quite, dear," said Charity, cheerily^ 
with a glance towards the place where John 
and his friend stood. " You have Daisy, dear.'*^ 

" Yes, I have Daisy,** said the anguished 
luothor, with a sigh, 

** Does she improve. Eve ? ** asked Charity- 

Kvelvn shook her head and the watchful 
Charily noticed her distressed coaiite]ianc& 
pityingly. 
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" You have not seen baby yet," she said to 
divert her, and she motioned John to come 
forward. 

Evelyn spoke to him in her winning way, 
as she released him from his burden. 

" It is like you. Charity ! Dear little 
thing, it is smiling at me — ^your own smile. 
Charity. If you would leave me this little 
treasure it would be something. It would 
comfort me. Will you give her to me. 
Charity and John ? " she asked eagerly. 

"We couldn't spare her," said John. 
" Charity is fonder of this bairn than the 
others, I believe." 

" No, John," said the happy mother, " they 
are all as one to me, but this little one is the 
weakliest, and she is called Eve. I couldn't 
spare her even to you, sister Eve." 

" My namesake ! " said Evelyn with a 
gratified smile. " You did not think me too 
unworthy for that. Charity. May she be 
more of a comfort to you than the old Eve, 
dear." 
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" That could hardly be,'* said her sister, 
taking Lady Arlington's hand affectionately. 
** You were a sweet, good, little thing, as a 
child. Your nature was real good. Eve, till 
the Manorys spoiled it, them and Uncle 
Abram*s money. But when the seeds of 
. good is there, Eve, they will sprout through 
the ground sooner or later ; there's such a 
thing as an early and late harvest, and the 
late harvest is well nigh ripe in you. Eve, 
and it promises better than the early one." 

"It is good of you to say so. Charity," 
said Evelyn gratefully. " John, you must 
forgive me that I have been trying to get 
Charity to disappoint you and come ashore 
agam. It is a sore trial to me, this parting." 

" I reckon it is," said John sympathetically. 
** But it cannot be helped now, and may be 
you two will meet again. Who knows! 
Anyhow, I promise you to take care of 
Charity. She's given up her country for me, 
and she'll have her reward, dear old girl." 
He laid bis Via^d t^Ti.d<^xrly on Charity's 
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shoulder, as he said, ** I mean to be the best 
husband out to this dear wife." 

It was as if he registered a vow in Evelyn's 
presence, it was so solemnly said; and 
Charity looked up at him with deep reciprocal 
love in her earnest, tender eyes. 

It was a picture of matrimonial happiness 
which Evelyn carried always in her mind^ 
Whenever she recalled Charity's image, it 
was to see her thus — her husband a manly 
fellow, looking down upon her with the de- 
votion of a lover in his gaze, and Charity 
looking upwards to him, turning her head a 
little aside to catch his eyes, with a soft smile 
on her lips, and her blue eyes looking un* 
utterable love. 

** I almost wish we were coming with you^ 
I and Daisy. We two are alone in the world 
now." 

" Not for always, dear," said Charity, as 
if she foresaw a fairer future for her beauti- 
ful sister. 

"What's to prevent you followiag ua^'* 
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said Jolm. " We shall be uncommon pleas( 
to see you out there, any time. A plaiim:^ 
welcome, but a hearty one, so you had be» t 
think of it. And Charity will let you he^r 
how to manage the voyage. She will make 
a rare old salt, this wife of mine," he adderf 
in cheering accents. 

Evelyn said no more about their remaining 
in England. She sat for the rest of the time 
by Charity's side, her hand fast looked in 
that of Charity's, looking her last upon the 
ever-dear face, clinging to her desperately 
but uneasily, as a drowning man to a sup- 
port which he knows will fail him at any 
moment. 

Matthew was on the other side of her. 
They sat together these three, almost silently 
during those last precious moments. 

But when the bell rang to warn visitors off 
the deck, Evelyn threw herself in Matthew's 
arms. She had never volunteered him any 
mark of affection for years. She had felt 
herself to be alienated from him, incurring 
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«till his silent displeasure; bat at this mo- 
ment, she restrained herself no longer. 

** Kiss me this once, Matthew," she said, 
** forgive poor Eve ! Bless me as you used, 
when I was a little innocent girl — remember 
me with the love you once had for me. For- 
get all the years that have passed since. For- 
^ve me, Matthew, for I am a sorrowful 
woman-my punishment is heavier than I can 
bear. You will not be hard upon me now, 
in these last moments, when you are going 
irom me for ever." 

" God forgive me, if I ever have been hard 
to you, Eve," said Matthew in a pained voice. 
** Maybe I was wrong, but I acted for th* 
best always. Forgive you, my poor lass? 
I've done that long since. Dost think I've 
had a spite agen you all along ? Nought o' 
th' sort. Eve. I love you, lass and my bless- 
ing is with you allers, and has bin sin' you 
was a babby. Come my girl, cheer up, and 
if, as John says, you've a mind to cross th' 
Atlantic, Matthew will show you whether he 
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loves you or not, out yonder. God for hever 
bless you, Eve, my girl ! " 

But it was upon Charity's faithful breast 
that Evelyn rested longest. There were few 
more words spoken. They both suffered 
acutely — both were too miserable to speak 
now. Later they would wonder at this — that 
they had wasted these last minutes in hope- 
less pain, forgetting to say so much which it 
would have pleased them to know they had 
uttered. 

When the sea rolled between them, and 
they realized what this parting meant, they 
would be sorry to have missed an opportunity 
of saying all that was in their hearts of love 
and regret. Presently they would recollect 
that the voice so dear was hushed for ever to* 
one pair of ears — that those tones, so familiar 
would never awake any answering echoes from 
the mouth of one listener — that this listener^ 
so eager and attentive, was a mere memory.. 
^* Old tones would linger in their ears " never 
to be chased away by fresher ones. Ah^ 
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such partings are really hard ! Death itself 
is not more cruel in its effects. 

Evelyn was the most affected, her sobs 
alone broke the silence. Charity was sooth- 
ing her with soft caresses, while Evelyn, still 
the more undisciplined nature, notwithstand- 
ing her many sorrows, gave herself up to her 
grief. Charity suffering too, restrained her- 
self to be helpful to the last to the sister she 
had cherished as a baby. This protecting, 
motherly affection disregarded itself in its 
unselfishness. 

Mr. Green bid them good-bye, holding 
Charity's hand in a warm, hearty grasp, while 
Evelyn was still absorbing her attention. He 
did not heed that, he was contented to clasp 
the hand of the woman he had loved, un- 
recognised. He saw this, his ideal woman, a 
ministering angel, and the scene would be 
remembered all his life. 

It was Matthew who separated the sisters.. 
He drew Evelyn away, saying in his old tone 
of authority, matter-of-fact to the last, as 

VOL. IL Y 
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though the factory bell was still clanging at 
Halkingham, and the idle, little Eve late for 
her work, be said — 

, " Come, Eve, th' time's up — the folks are 
mostly gone ashore. This way, my girl.'* 

He led her to the gangway, and looked 
around for some one to support his grieving 
sister. There was a hasty step from behind, 
and, in a moment, Robert Reed had replaced 
him by Evelyn's side. 

" Allow me. Lady Arlington," he said, in 
conventional phrase, but his tone was sym- 
pathetic, and his manner tender, as he 
handed Evelyn from the ship. 

Evelyn was trembling at his voice. The 
surprise, pleasure and grief combined were 
too much for her; and she was forced to 
cling to the arm he offered for help. 

She watched the stately vessel leave the 
dock, with its human cargo — that ship 
wherein hearts were beating wildly with 
amotion, some full of hope and buoyancy, 
with the untried vigour of youth impelling 
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them to go forth to toil and venture, their 
natural ardour undamped by non-success or 
failure— others despondent, hopeless, think- 
ing only any change to be better than the 
past — others stoically calm, willing to accept 
their fate bravely— others cheerful, peaceful, 
having already much that is good, and seek- 
ing for no better — such as Charity and 
Matthew. There were many Johns aboard 
too, believing that the old country would 
never use them well, and that some magical 
effect might be wrought upon their very 
nature when they breathed in a more con- 
genial atmosphere. 

Evelyn and Robert Reed stood there in 
serious, sober mood, but not wholly in an 
unhappy one. They waved their hands to 
their departing friends, and Charity saw 
them standing together there, arm in arm, 
with a glad and prophetic heart. She it was 
who had caused his presence there, and com- 
mended her sister to his keeping. She it 
was, who felt that in all the world none cared 
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f 6r Evelyn as he did ; and that upon no one 
could Evelyn rely more confidently and 
securely. 

It was her last view of Evelyn, standing 
there, supported by Robert Reed's arm. An 
encouraging cheer was given by the numer- 
ous spectators to the departing emigrants; 
but nothing cheered Charity's heart as did 
this promising position of her sister in regard 
to Robert Reed. 



•^.. 






CHAPTER XIV. 

so NEAB AND TET SO FAB. 

HvKLTN had come to Liverpool alone. She 
had travelled all through the past night to 
be there in time for her sister's farewell 
words ; and now it was late in the afternoon, 
and notwithstanding her anxiety about 
Daisy, whom she had seldom left for so long 
a time, Evelyn listened to Robert Reed's 
advice to stay at an hotel for one night, and 
set out to Arlington on the following day. 
As soon as the steamer was out of sight, 
Robert had suggested this proceeding. 

Evelyn might have stood there longer, 
gazing sadly into space — ^that space which 
bad so lately been filled by the gallant ship 
and her precious freight of human souls. 

To Evelyn that freight meant only Charity, 
and she stood there watching nothing, motion- 
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less, bewildered, till Robert's voice recalled 
her wandering thoughts. 

" You look sadly in need of refreshmeix fi 
and rest, Lady Arlington. Shall I see yoi? 
to your hotel ? I came to be of service to 
you." 

"You are very kind," said Evelyn, quietl/r 
calmly, though her thoughts were wandering 
again — not to Charity, but to the day in the 
cornfield when they, these two now appa- 
rently indifferent individuals had relinquished 
their mutual happiness — not in words per- 
haps ; but they both had virtually declined 
to purchase their bliss at the sacrifice of 
honour and mutual esteem. 

But there had been a mutual declaration of 
that love, the indulgence of which was un- 
seemly, and Evelyn remembered their words, 
her own feelings, and his heroical despair. 
But she only said — 

" How did you know they were going ^ 
What brought you here ? '* 

"Mrs. Joyce sent for me," said Robert 
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Beed. " Perhaps she thought it would be a 
satisfaction to me to see the last of such 
worthy people ; and so it has, Lady Arling- 
ton. I have a great respect for your sister 
Charity— she strengthens my faith in the 
goodness of women, when I have, Heaven 
knows, nearly lost it." 

This was said a little bitterly, but Evelyn 
did not heed that. She was covered with 
confusion, flushing to her very temples, aa 
she recollected Charity's words : " You'll 
know presently what a future Charity has in 
her mind for you." Yes, she knew; but 
Charity had based her conclusions upon in- 
sufficient premises. How could Charity 
trouble Robert Reed to travel so far, with 
such a result in her mind ? What would he 
think of them all? Of her? For this 
touched her most. Did he think her a de- 
signing widow, ready to fall into his arms ? 
She, who had never cherished such an idea 
for a moment — she, who had other plans 
entirely — who, having Daisy, would never 
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forsake her charge, to pursue her own pui 
poses, and realize the most perfect hap{F:5, 
ness. 

Evelyn withdrew her hand from his arm 
indignantly, as she thought this. Had he 
not said, this moment, that he had lost liiis 
faith in the goodness of women ? It was this 
remark which wounded Evelyn. 

Robert walked by her side silently for a 
few minutes, not offering to assist her again. 
Presently he said — 

" Perhaps I have been taking too much 
upon myself. Lady Arlington ; but you will 
be quite safe now that we are in the region 
of cabs. Shall I call one for you ? " 

" If you please," said Evelyn humbly, her 
heart sinking within her as she believed he 
would leave her now to regret that this, 
their last chance of meeting together had 
been so unsatisfactory, so devoid of friendli- 
ness, so uncomforting. 

" Where to ?" said Robert, as he held the 
door in hia haud. « Which is your hotel ? " 
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** I do not know," said Evelyn, sadly and 
helplessly ; " I am a stranger here." 

" As you were in D , when I first met 

you,'* said Robert, softly. " I will take 
-charge of you once more." 

The old memories were surging within 
him, and he could not let the woman he 
loved out of his sight so readily. Once again 
he was her pioneer in a strange town — once 
-again Evelyn submitted to his guidance trust- 
fully, without a word — once again she ex- 
perienced an uncertain happiness in feeling 
that he was working for her, considering her, 
tending her, as she had done when he, know- 
ing the bar between them, had gone forth, in 
the early morning, to plead for her with 
Charity. 

Yes, Robert Reed would see her safely 
housed; but though he sat by her side — ** so 
near and yet so far," he did not suffer his 
love or pain to find vent in words or actions. 
Had he given voice to his passionate feelings, 
he would have poured forth words of love. 
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reproach, contempt may be ; but deep lo\ * 
would have been the cause of each and aH 
He would have pressed the woman he &o 
madly worshipped in his arms, and hav^e 
forced her to hear burning words of passion 
and despair — his broken idol, but his idol 
still, as he knew now, more certainly than 
he had done lately. Now, when again in 
her sweet presence, he yielded himself to her 
influence, and acknowledged the power of 
her beauty to enslave, he knew his own heart 
fully. 

It would be no easy matter to yield her to 
another. It would be a satisfaction to reprove 
this faithless, fickle creature, so fair and 
worthless. To hold her in his own loving,, 
faithful arms, even against her will, would 
be joy to him — but a false, unworthy joy. 
However much the woman had beguiled him 
in the past, to cast him aside as worthless 
dross in the present, in her fickle falsity pre- 
ferring another, he yet owed her the respect 
due to a woman. 
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And Eobert Beed conquered himself. Many 
B man would have given free play to his pas- 
sion and his anger ; but Eobert Eeed could 
not be so untrue to his higher nature. It 
cost the man no small effort ; for he was pale 
to the lips when he was about to leave Evelyn 
in the comfortable room he had selected for 
her at the hotel. 

" Good-bye," he said, in a hoarse voice, aa 
he wrung her hand. Evelyn was also pale and 
flurried. 

" I shall see you again," she said in sup- 
plicating tones. " We are not parting for 
ever — ^you look as if you might mean that. 
I think parting from Charity has made me 
mad," she added, sinking helplessly on a 
chair. 

"I think something must have. Lady 
Arlington," said he, still hoarsely, " when 
you tempt a man to forget what is due ta 
you, and to — the man you have favoured 
with your latest affection. I hope he may 
keep it, that is all. But do not exigeot me 
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to dance attendance upon Gerarc 
future wifel You have made j( 
choice, Lady Arlington. But I hav€ 
to speak cruelly to you. You have, 
to choose — ever since Sir Archibal 
what opportune death." 

'* What do you mean, Robert Ret 
•do you insult me like this ? I, Gerai 
future wife I Have you not beard 
not know of his engagement to M 
herd, the prettiest girl in Shepton, 
and only just out of the schoolroon 
could you think he would ever want 
like me ? No doubt he despises me 
as you do." 

Evelyn wept, as she had not don* 
Charity's bosom that morning. Rol 
pillowed the throbbing head on his 
and drew her to him with a tender, 
tial clasp, the coarser passion died c 
man, as he comprehended her nature 
that she was true and not false, an^ 
of his faithfulness. 
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•* Forgive me, Evelyn, my sweet sufferings 
angel ! If I began the day by despising you, 
I shall end it by worshipping you/' 

Evelyn answered never a word. Her head 
rested where he had placed it — ^he kissed the 
tears from her eyes — he held her with all the 
rapture of a lover, tempered by that holier 
love which reverences the beloved one. 

" Leave me now,*' said Evelyn, presently, 
withdrawing herself from his arms. '' I am 
indeed mad to suffer this. I have gone 
through too much to-day to be calm enough 
to talk to you. I feel that I am injuring you». 
even now, by this weakness ; but I am tired 
and weary, and your accusation overcame me^ 
Gro now, Robert Reed I " she said solemnly. 
" And try to forget all this." 

**Your mind is overstrained, dear," he 
answered. " 1 will go — not to forget, but to 
remember this bliss-^the rapture your new& 
gave me — the joy that I am free to love, 
and set up my dethroned queen once more 
in this unbelieving heart. It is the greatest 
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sorrow that can happen to a man to belies 
the object he adores is unworthy. Even i 
you were unloving, Evelyn, which your swee^Mt 

ness in suffering my loving embrace happi ly 

forbids me to fear ; even if you refused ruEje 
after this, and all, it would be utter joy to 
recognise your truth and purity. But I am 
selfish, love. You must rest, and forget all 
that has saddened you to-day, for my sake. 
To-morrow, I will be with you early, my 
darling; we shall have so much to talk about 
— to plan." 

Evelyn seemed unable to reply. She 
pointed to the door, and he went — wisely 
feeling that his love would plead for him 
more powerfully in his absence ; and know- 
ing that Evelyn was absolutely unfit for 
further e^ccitement. 

He returned once, to kneel at her feet — 
not in any self-abasement; but to lay his 
head on her lap in the luxury of contented 
love ; and he kissed even her gown, and held 
Jber hand^ cat^^va^ly against his cheek for a 
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while, she suffering him, but by no effort of 
her own betraying her love. 

He left at last, seemingly satisfied with 
this — the usually undemonstrative man for 
once, more ready to bestow than to receive. 

A tray of refreshments soon followed his 
departure, testifying to his care for her 
•creature comforts. And Evelyn forced her- 
self to eat. 

She lay helplessly and hopelessly on the 
sofa till bedtime; and then, as hopelessly 
and, for the most part, as helplessly upon 
her bed during the weary night. 

This same Evelyn, who had hungered for 
the love she dare not receive, in the days of 
her thraldom, now, when her freedom per- 
mitted her to sanction it, and when it was so 
freely and royally bestowed, found it insuffi- 
cient for her contentment. 

She did not he in sleepless, happy reverie, 
longing for the next moment of meeting — 
feeling still the lingering kisses on her hands 
:and face, which thrilled her magnetically 
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with happiness and hope. She felt all tbe 
bliss of consuming love, it is true, but hope 
was absent from her heart. 

What was there deficient in her promise of 
happiness ? The worthy object ? No 1 The 
liberal declaration ? No 1 An obstacle ex- 
isted in Evelyn's imagination. But what? 

When mutual inclination prompts to happy 
union, and there be no unlawful barrier, what 
need to study minor obstacles ? Surely 
Evelyn Arlington, after all her sufferings, 
would never do anything so foolish. Evelyn 
would never cheat her lover of his happiness, 
by any unnecessary objection. So she 
thought I 

But the mother's heart pleaded for Daisy. 
Her helplessness cried out in pitiful accents, 
to check Evelyn's rapture — ** Be true to 
me ! " said that voice of afficted childhood. 
And it did not cry in vain — Evelyn knew 
Robert Reed well — she had read his very 
soul, as love only can. She knew that he 
was a proud man — that it cost bim some- 
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thing to ask her, as Lady Arlington, to be- 
come his wife. It was Evelyn he loved, not 
her state ; and he would accept none of this 
latter ingredient. 

She would have to go to him as plain 
Evelyn Arlington, without dower or privilege 
that had come to her through her marriage. 
This might be a sacrifice. It would ! Evelyn 
had come from custom, as well as nature, to 
love the good things which had softened her 
sorrows to her in past years. But Evelyn 
loved truly; and the sacrifice would be 
cheerfully made, were this all. 

But Daisy she would never give up. Eobert 
would never demand that. But on her second 
marriage, Evelyn was wise enough to foresee 
the probability of Daisy being withdrawn 
from her charge. A more suitable guardian- 
ship would be found for her, a blessing people 
might think for both child and parent. But 
the mother knew how Daisy clung to her, 
how fond the little idiot girl, in her vacant, 
meaningless way, was of her mother. What 

vox. IL ^ 
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a light would go out of that dark life if Lady 
Arlington forsook her ! 

At the best of things, were she and Robert 
happily married, and the child allowed to re- 
main with them, Daisy was very spiteful 
when angered, and any one who claimed Lady 
Arlington's attention would be hateful to the 
poor, afflicted, little being. 

In more sanguine moments. Lady Arlington 
imagined Robert Reed becoming a devoted 
father to Daisy, and Daisy similarly attracted 
to him, loving him — ^if the idiot's predilections 
might be termed an active emotion — second 
only to her mother. It was barely within 
the range of possibilities that this might 
occur ; but then Daisy must never be removed 
from Arlington. Evelyn knew that Daisy 
was accustomed to the place, and that away 
from there the child might pine. 

And Robert would never consent to reign 
as regent at Arlington. It would be too 
much to expect that any man in his senses, 
would give up a valuable, and highly valued 
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profession for the sake of his wife's child by 
a former marriage, and that child an un- 
interesting little idiot moreover. 

He would not, if even in his infatuation, 
he could be persuaded to give up his own 
prospects, be justified in relinquishing the 
certainty of being able to provide for the 
children he might be blessed with in the 
future. They neither of them ought to dis- 
regard this claim upon their consideration. 

Evelyn Arlington was no young girl, dis- 
daining to count the cost of a matrimonial 
venture. She had experienced the sanctity 
of motherhood, its self-sacrifice, its respon- 
sibility. She felt that the little idiot girl 
was more strongly dependent upon her 
sympathy and help than any other child could 
be ; but, nevertheless, she was aware that, in 
point of justice, such other children as might 
be bom to her would demand as much of her 
attention and care, and this would be to de- 
prive of Daisy of much. 

Then too, it might be found impossible for 
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"Daisy to associate with other children— it 
would be injurious to them, and be probably 
distasteful to the little jealous idiot herself. 

Had Evelyn Arlington been like many 
mothers, already surrounded by healthy 
children in addition to her poor Daisy, she 
would have been sensible that she had no 
right to sacrifice the well-being of the rest of 
the family for the sake of the one, were her 
case ever so piteous. 

But now with the freedom of choice before 
her. Lady Arlington resolved to prefer Daisy'* 
welfare to her own, or that of any other 
living being. 

She felt keenly for Robert's disappoint- 
ment. What was her own happiness to his ? 
He was her second self, her dearer self. But 
because she regarded Robert in this light, aa 
part of her very being, she was reluctant to 
satisfy his claim. 

Providence had given her this helpless^ 
little creature to make the best of it, not to 
cast it aside a^ a t\im^ of nought. Was it 
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not intended for this same Daisy to be a bar 
between her and her earthly joy ? 

What would her suffering and regret be 
worth, bitter as they had been for the time 
being, if she were to pass the rest of her life 
with Eobert Eeed, in such a dream of bliss 
as would be too perfect to call mere exist- 
ence? 

No, her punishment was not yet ended. 
She must give up this fair future for Daisy's 
sake. Before Lady Arlington closed her 
eyes, she had quite decided to part from 
Robert Reed on the morrow, for ever — to 
bid him tear her from his heart, and seek 
contentment in a future for ever separate 
from her own. 

She cringed involuntarily as she lay ima- 
gining this last interview with him. She felt 
almost craven enough to shrink from his re- 
proaches, to fly from her lover, as she had 
done from her young husband, without a 
word. 

But she loved Robert Reed, as she had nob 
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done Sir Archibald. She wanted to see him 
again, to satisfy herself ; and she wanted to 
avow her intention in such a manner as to 
take the sting out of the wound she was in* 
flicting. She wanted to make matters 
smoother — to show him that only a painful 
necessity could separate her from him. 

She was a woman, and she weakly longed 
to place herself in temptation, to listen to 
his pleading, to be assured of his love for her 
once again, for the last time — the last time t 

She repeated the words often to fortify 
her resolution. " In the morning I shall see 
him again — my Robert — mine to-night, but 
not to-morrow. My dear love, good-night 
now ! To-morrow, good-bye ! But I shall 
see him again— just once— for the last time." 

So her eyes closed as daylight dawned. 
She had soothed herself with the prospect of 
the coming interview, so fraught with bliss 
and woe — for after all, under all circum- 
stances, to be in the presence of a beloved 
one is joy. 



CHAPTER XV. 



MISUNDERSTOOD. 



No doubt Robert Reed had looked forward 
to the meeting with a mixture of eagerness 
and curiosity. He had doubtless met Evelyn 
Arlington in imagination, before the day was 
many hours old. 

He had awoke at daybreak to anticipate 
the time of their meeting. He had surmised 
about his reception, whether it would be a 
cooler one than his long-suffering deserved, 
or responsive, as a fond lover would wish. He 
had wondered whether Evelyn had also 
awoke to happiness — whether the weary, 
sorrowing woman, he had left too inert to 
heed his protestations of affection, would 
have remembered that something more was 
due to him than this calm indifference. 

Would she wisely set the thought of 
Charity aside, pro tem.^ and display auch an 
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interest in the situation as a loving worm 
should ? Did she reciprocate his emotion 
Was his glance — ^his touch— his voice su 



cient to stir the depths of her being ? !>/(/ 
her heartstrings vibrate to the great master- 
passion which played upon them ? 

Such thoughts as these possessed the fancy 
of Robert Eeed on this his first, true love 
day. Perhaps he thought to see the graceful, 
chastened, but still lovely woman, trans- 
formed into the cheerful, winning girl, who 
had stolen away his heart, in his mother's 

small home at D . Perhaps he pictured 

such a joyous creature as that, with an inno- 
cent, smiling face, coming forward eagerly 
to greet him. 

He forgot that an innocent countenance is 
only so to one who believes in it, and has not 
discovered that it disguises the guile which 
defiles all human nature. 

Anyhow, if Robert Reed had buoyed him- 
self up with such expectations, they were 
soon dispelled \>^ TSkN^\^\i'^ manner. She had 
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8(oliooled herself into playing her part, and 
was the composed, calm, thoughtful Ladj 
Arlington, with a purpose on her mind — see- 
ing beyond the present, and therefore utterly 
out of harmony with the impetuous, ardent 
lover who sought satisfaction in the present. 

He was taken aback by her manner, and 
forbore to greet her as he wished. The 
dignity of her manner was so thoroughly 
unexpected, that it over-awed him. It was a 
new phase to him. 

He had known her in hours of careless 
gaiety — intense humiliation — utter sorrow ; 
but this manner with which, be it remarked. 
Lady Arlington had impressed the world of 
Arlington, was new to him. It was like the 
ghost of a person he had once known arising 
before him ; and it was no wonder that it 
-checked his freedom, and made him, for the 
moment, mute and awkward. 

** I owe you an apology, Mr. Reed," said 
this grand creature, courteously. How the 
lack of a well-aired familiarity will scare one 
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sometimes ! " I,** she stammered a little,. 
" I gave you a very poor return for your 
great kindness to me.** 

" The very best ! " said Robert Reed, re- 
covering his assurance, and advancing towards 
her eagerly. 

" No, Mr. Reed, it was a very bad one.^ 
You — you left me, misunderstanding me — ^I 
— I — ^let you do so — very culpably, in my 
distress, I allowed you to think what you 
ought not — I — I let you behave to me as no 
lady should permit a man, unless — un- 
less "— 

" He is her intended husband," interrupted 
Robert joyously. " Darling," and he drew 
her to him, awed no longer by her coolness^ 
" it is all right ! We are one ! Perhaps if I 
were not Robert Reed you might condemn 
me for my forwardness in making sure you 
would be mine, and so acting in a manner, 
I own, somewhat free, considering I was not 
your formally accepted lover. But then, you 
see, dear love,! tooV ^ t\i^t for granted. 
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and you let me, like a sensible, darling 

girl." 

And Robert Reed was avowing his love in 
similar fashion then, giving himself little 
time to explain in words. 

" Darling, we knew each other so well — 
except for that little mistake which I made 
about you, for which I owe you amends. I 
will make it, love, in the dear future that lies 
before us both. No, do not speak, Evelyn I 
I know it all. You thought it was scarcely 
right, without some more definite words, to 
let me caress you as I did — as I am. But, 
love, I have waited an age for such a mo* 
ment — my heart was hungry for you. There 
is nothing unseemly in our display of love. 
It is true your husband has been dead only 
eight months; but then, consider the cir- 
cumstances of the case ! My poor love, you 
have been a widow ever since you were a 
wife — ^and I — I am the one to blame, if any 
one is. Remember the past, Evelyn 1 ^* he 
said more gravely. " I have an excuse for 
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being precipitate, if any man living has. I 
loved you as a wife, it is true ; but guiltlessly, 
never thinking that I injured another in so 
doing. Still I loved you ; and I have waited 
for you all these long years. Dearest, we 
<3annot condemn ourselves now for seizing 
the first opportunity to betray our love. If 
we met, that was as certain to be disclosed 
as the day to dawn. It was in the nature of 
things. Your image has held me all these 
years ; and now I hold you thus, darling, in 
my true fond arms. Let me see no shadow 
of shame on your face now that, in your 
freedom, you dare to own your love ! The 
shame has passed away. You are now my 
promised wife — and let who will say that 
these are early days to woo the widow ! The 
wooing was done years ago, love. I do but 
claim my own." 

But Evelyn gave no answering glance. 
She simply released herself from the arms 
which refused to hold her against her will. 
JShe stood boioro him, aa a penitent, her eyes 
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cast down, her head slightly bowed. So 
standing, an artist would have been fortunate 
to have such a model of humility. 

Her golden hair showed off well against 
the sombre black of her dress — her fair skin 
looked fairer — her fine figure seemed more 
impressive, as it was bent in the abandon- 
ment of sorrow, and self-condemnation. 

" It is I who am wrong, Robert " — she no 
longer said Mr. Reed — " to have allowed all 
this. I — who — knew that I never meant ta 
be your wife.*' 

He started back from her involuntarily. 

" It was because I loved you, Robert," she 
said pleadingly. " Do not blame me ! YoUy 
who like myself know what unhallowed love 
is — what a power it has to conquer reason — 
you will understand that I could not resist 
your persuasions, your fondness, your love. 
It is all so dear to me, Robert I " 

" My own ! " he exclaimed, as he drew 
near and placed his arm protectingly round 
her, " if that be true, what silly idea possesses 
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you to tliink that now, when the obstacle is 
removed that separated us, we must still be 
apart. I shall begin to think your heart 
belies your prudence," he said suspiciously, 
** that though the Evelyn I have known loves 
Bobert Be'ed, this stately Lady Arlington, 
who I have met for the first time this mom- 
ing, may think it a condescension to admit 
that preference." 

And he again stood aside, in sulkier mood 
than before, as the truth became more ap- 
parent — the truth that Evelyn declined to 
relinquish her present position for him — for 
the man whom she had once wronged, by 
concealing her marriage, and alluring him, 
by a thousand trifles, which betrayed her own 
love and invited his. What wonder that he, 
knowing Evelyn's earlier history, her am- 
bitious nature, her thoughtless, careless 
renunciation of her early friends for what 
seemed then to be, in her estimation, a 
magnificent settlement in life — what wonder 
then that he^ who knew all her story, should 
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suspect Evelyn now of playing fast and loose 
with him, for the sake of the position she had 
once before staked her happiness to obtain. 

" I know," he continued bitterly, " you 
think it a mighty fine thing to be Lady 
Arlington, and plain Mrs. Reed has a very 
different sound. You do not like to renounce 
all the good things that your mercenary soul 
delights in, especially the grand dignity of 
being the lady of the manor. You love the 
splendid park that your husband gave you 
the enjoyment of on your marriage — that 
marriage which has blessed you so much 
that you shrink from entering upon one of 
lesser promise. You judge rightly if you 
fancy that I will never receive a wife who 
does not come- to me penniless — shorn of all 
the benefits that the luckless marriage 
gave. You judge me rightly, Evelyn, if you 
think I demand some sacrifice. It e^ a 
sacrifice if your love cannot eliminate all 
lesser feelings, and make them seem as dross 
in comparison with the union of two faithful, 
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loving hearts. Yes, Evelyn, you will have- 
to come to me without a jot or tittle o£ that 
unfortunate man's wealth; and you will have 
to content yourself with a meaner home than 
that stately one you now inhabit. We can 
live in some degree of affluence, Evelyn,'^ 
he added relentingly, almost invitingly.. 
" Fortune has treated me kindly, as it 
generally does the miserable. When I had 
no joy in accumulating money, fate managed 
the financial work for me in no ungenerous 
manner. I can give you comfort and love — 
that is all, Evelyn — not much to set against 
Arlington and a fashionable position. There 
is nothing to prevent your being a fine lady 
now. Time has made you equal to your 
present style of living — it has robbed you of 
none of your beauty, and has clothed you in 
fine raiment, so to speak. You can hold 
your own amongst your fellow-women, hav- 
ing acquired that dignified assurance which 
was formerly wanting ; you speak in a well- 
bred manner, and carry yourself gracefully.'^ 
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Robert Eeed was examining his miserable 
love critically, as he thus commented on her, 
noting all these characteristics, with the eye 
of an artist setting a value upon the painting 
of a rival. " Not mine ! " the glance seemed 
to say, " but nevertheless of fair quality/' 
It was not the generous gaze of proprietor- 
ship, but exhibited a certain amount of 
deteriorating criticism, as of one unwilling to 
give the highest award of merit to the picture, 
but who, nevertheless, was impressed by it. 
Finally, he summed up — 

** I can give you a decent home — a faithful 
heart — ^a disposition somewhat spoiled by the- 
disappointments of life, rendered callous and 
irritable perhaps, but still not an unkindly 
nature; a name which has some repute iui 
certain limited circles ; but still I can only 
make you. the wife of a man of the people,, 
risen from nothing, hard-working ; and with 
a mind concentrated overmuch upon the 
realities rather than the romance of life ; but 
still loving you and willing, nay desiring, to 

VOL. JL \v. 
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be cheered by the joy of your companionship. 
It is not very much that I offer, Evelyn. 
There is my mother still sharing my home, 
and that must not be altered. You know 
her, Evelyn, her uncertain moods to her 
equals, and her half humble, half cringing 
manner to her superiors. Such in her mind 
are my present associates, those suited to my 
altered fortunes. She is not altered — in- 
creased age only shows up the foibles more 
clearly, when there is less sense to keep them 
more in the background. I do not tempt 
you with this description of your future, if 
you dream of sharing mine. I am a plain- 
spoken man, and I tell you the truth without 
embellishment." 

Evelyn had listened to his explanation, 
without a word of comment, her head had 
been bowed, and her hands clasped tightly, 
to prevent herself from acting impulsively. 
The slight effort required to keep her hands 
firmly together, had stilled her nerves, and 
helped to ke^^ i,er calm during Robert Reed's 
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tjruel accusations. She had heard him silently 
to the end ; but now her head was raised, as 
she answered him solemnly, and without any 
anger in her voice. 

" You say you do not tempt me, Robert 
Reed, that is untrue. You misjudge me, 
-when you think of me as the sordid creature 
who declines certain happiness with you for a 
reign of solitary splendour. It is true, I 
like Arlington. I am admiring the place 
more and more every day, as I become more 
used to it. It makes one something higher 
and better to be in a place hallowed by the 
associations of former years, imaginary though 
they can only be. One feels an involuntary 
reverence for an old home like Arlington, 
.and continued knowledge of it adds to this 
feeling. There are then good reasons for my 
affection for Arlington ; and not the mean 
ones you fancy. You seem to imagine me to 
be stunted in my growth, that all is external 
show to me — that I cannot, even now, after 
^11 my sufiering, distinguish bet^Q^iL ^Vvf^ 
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tinsel and the gold. It is false, Robert Reed I 
I love Arlington ; and I think that such a 
portion of my husband's money as it is con. 
sidered lawful for me to receive should not 
be begrudged to me by you, or any other 
husband I might choose. I would give up 
-Arlington — even the money too, which would 
help to make us both more independent ; but 
there is another reason for my refusing your 
— yes, I will say it, Robert, in defiance of 
your opinion that I felt it a condescension to 
love you, I refuse your — tempting offer — ^be- 
cause of Daisy, my poor, little idiot child, 
than whose I ought to study no one's hap- 
piness more— not my own, certainly." 

..." But mine ! " interrupted Robert. " Dar- 
ling one, you will not be putting Daisy 
between us— you and me ! " 

. And he clasped her to him again, in un- 
reserved demonstration of his love, and 
Eympathy for this purer motive, which 
prompted her to drive him from her. 

"I shall not wish to separate you from 
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Daisy. I will aid you to amuse and guard 
her. Even my mother shall give place to 
your dear child, if she makes any objection 
to our doing our duty to Daisy. Cheer up, 
my best beloved ! This has been your 
heaviest burden ; and by sharing it with me, 
it will be lessened." 

A sigh of contentment and rest gave relief 
to Evelyn's troubled heart. " Daisy would 
be jealous of you," she said, tenderly, as she 
gave herself up for a moment to the luxury 
of bliss. 

" Very likely, my darling ; but that would 
only be at first. When she saw you were 
fond of me — as you are, darling — as you 
are!" he said, triumphantly, kissing her 
again and again, ** when Daisy sees that, 
perhaps not all at once, dear ; for she will 
be slower to comprehend things than other 
<5hildren ; but when she does, she will be 
loving me herself, simply because you do." 

Evelyn shook her head doubtfully, bub 
Robert said cheerily — 
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" Daisy will come round, she will be all 
right. I am thinking — do not be angry at 
the thought. I am truly sorry for your 
poor, little girl, but if she had been as other 
children, love, then indeed there might have 
been a bar to our union. She can never 
know about Arlington, therefore it is nothing 
to give it up — no one will object to our 
doing that on her behalf now ; and then little 
Daisy will be just our own child — yours and 
mine, love." 

It was very generous of the man to so 
freely and naturally adopt his wife's afflicted 
child, a heavy charge, a tie upon their time 
and interest; and a bar to all liberty for 
himself and wife. It was, I repeat, very 
generous of Robert Reed ; and Evelyn had 
tears m her eyes, those sweet blue eyes which 
she uplifted to him, as she said— 

"I shall never forget this, Robert— this 
kmdness to my child." 

_ There was an almost worshipping look in 
tiiem, which touched the man at the time. 
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and he remembered it afterwards, with a 
sense of discomfort and self-reproach. Now, 
he only stooped to kiss the tear-laden eyes, 
as he said — 

•* Anything of yours must be dear to me. 
It is your own little child, Evelyn. There is 
nothing wonderful in ray willingness to da 
my best for the little, helpless body." 

" But do you think, Robert, that Daisy's 
guardians will allow me to keep her ? they 
have already hinted at the advisability of 
placing her under proper training." 

Evelyn was weeping, as she continued — 

" Would not — even if I could ever see it to 
be my duty — would not my marriage hasten 
things ? They would even imagine it might 
be a blessing to us both to be without her/' 

And the poor mother trembled at the 
possibility of the world's mistaken judgment 
of her, and of the husband of her choice. 

" Nonsense, dear Evelyn," said Robert, 
tenderly ; " this is too foolish. I have little 
doubt but that these great bugbears of yours 
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would listen to reason, and to the voice of a 
mother. It is irrational to suppose they 
would thwart your wishes about Daisy; 
knowing, as they must, that at the best the 
child could be neither more nor less than an 
idiot, it would be useless to sacrifice the 
child's comfort — for doubtless there is satis- 
faction to her in her mother's society, slight 
though it be." 

"It is not slight to Acr," interrupted 
Evelyn. "You should see her poor eyes 
brighten when she looks at me. Oh, Robert, 
she needs me most of any one. How could 
I give her up, even for you ? " 

"No darling, never give her up ! That's 
right, and said in the true spirit of a mother," 
said Robert. " I should think less highly of 
you, if you did not make her future your 
consideration; but then, Evelyn, you must 
not take my happiness from me for a mere 
scruple, a fancied obstacle. If you love me, 
you owe me something. You would not 
spoil a man's \\ie ior iiothing;." 
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" Would you — oh, Robert that would make 
it easier — would you live at Arlington ? *' 

** Never ! " said Robert Reed emphatically, 
" it is out of all reason to ask it. But you 
did not think, love," he added more tenderly, 
" how impossible that is. I, with a good, 
well-established business, that it has been the 
object of my life to get. I, a young man, 
who have to make provision for those who, 
Ood grant it, may come after me. I, to give 
up everything that fills my life, for though 
love is much, it is the pleasure rather than 
the purpose of a man's life. Am I to give 
>up all this for a mere whim ? No, a thousand 
times, dearest; I must make you see as I do 
in this matter, Evelyn — ^well I do not wish to 
T3e harsh, I have already misjudged you once, 
but if you cling to Arlington, despite of all 
my reasoning, I can only come to the con- 
clusion that you wish to sacrifice me, to re- 
gain your own position there." 

Evelyn shuddered. 

^* It is an ugly idea, Evelyn, and I do not 
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wish to keep it. Say love that I am mis- 
taken, that you will give up all for me, and 
so prove your love ! It is not as if I should 
bring you to penury. Audit is little wonder 
that I need some convincing proof of your 
love, knowing as I do all the past. If you 
will come to me as Evelyn Joyce might, had 
we met earlier, without any of these aristo- 
cratic trappings which I detest, without any 
prefix to your name if it might be — ^without 
that money, which seems to me as your pur- 
chase money — without any lingering desire 
to retain your state at Arlington — ah, then 
indeed, Evelyn, I shall receive you with glad 
arms, as my peerless wife, as one who has 
conquered her own lesser self and allowed 
the good to predominate over the evil — yea^ 
allowed the good only to live ; for T verily 
believe, my darling, except for these failings 
which I know so well, you are * a perfect 
woman, nobly planned,' as our poet says. 
Come to me, my own ! " And the man ex- 
tended hia arm^, i\!OT£i ^V\a\i \vq had a while 
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ago released Evelyn. " Come to me I " lie 
pleaded. 

" I cannot," said Evelyn, the tears stream- 
ing down her face. " I could only come to 
deceive you. At least I will never do that 
again, base as you think me. I do not set 
such a store upon Arlington — ^but it is no use 
to repeat myself, since you are determined to 
disbelieve me." 

She was in a state of great agitation, trem- 
bling in every limb, but with a determined 
look in her eyes that met his fearlessly. 

" I have made up my mind to bear your 
reproaches, to carry about with me the know- 
ledge that you despise me, rather than sacri- 
fice Daisy and — and others. God knows, I 
have enough to bear, but I will add this 
affliction to the rest that I have borne, your 
hatred even, rather than alter this resolve^ 
It is not what you think, Robert," she said 
pleadingly. " It is not Arlington." 

** Do you think I am in my senses. Lady 
Arlington ? " he asked in a cold tone. " If 
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«o, I may be permitted to form my own judg- 
ment about the motives of my fellow-beings, 
even yours. There is nothing real to separate 
us. You are building up a wall of division 
between us to suit your own purpose. I 
will not seek further to throw down this sub- 
stantial, well-compactved masonry of yours. 
You have your will. Lady Arlington. If in 
the future, you regret it, come to me and 
tell me so, as a woman should who has 
wronged a man, and I will receive you. I 
shall never cease to love you ; but, God help 
me, that I have to add contempt to that love. 
You have injured me deeply, Lady Arlington, 
in the past and in the present, but I forgive you. 
Lest you have any qualms of conscience on 
my behalf, I tell you this. I forgive you, and 
I go away from you, determined to make my 
life successful, if not happy. But no woman 
shall ever again cajole Robert Reed. I shall 
never again play the wooer, either to you or 
any one else. I could take my oath upon 
that," loie saVQi To\i^\^* *'We shall never 
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meet again — ^not by my planning. If yoa 
seek me, of your own fi-ee-will, you will find 
no humiliation in doing so that I can spare 
you." 

Evelyn stood there perfectly pallid in her 
misery, a hopeless, woe-begone expression on 
her face ; her tall figure was erect, as if it had 
become stiffened, when she stood boldly for- 
ward to announce her final decision. 

She did not speak one word. She bore 
his reproaches, scarcely humbly, but rather as 
though she heard them in a dream. 

Bobert Beed walked towards the door, but 
he turned once again to look at the woman 
he loved, and his heart relented towards her. 

As he saw her standing there voiceless,, 
motionless, stricken, as it were, he retraced 
his steps — ^not to plead again or soothe — 
he simply kissed her, quietly kissed that 
passive, rigid face, as if it had been that of a 
dead person — not hurriedly, or passionately,, 
but tenderly and solemnly. 

It was well he did so, well that h^ \iidw^Ti^\. 
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left her to feel herself unpardoned, almost 
unloved. It was a kiss that they both long 
remembered. 

Robert was glad afterwards that he had 
manifested that tender impulse. When he 
recalled those worshipping, tear-laden eyes, 
that he had previously so lovingly pressed, 
he was glad that he had afterwards bestowed 
that last kiss of pardon and peace. 

Those eyes of devotion, which had touched 
him by their expression at the time, re- 
proached him again and again — tempted him 
to wonder had he been too hard upon Evelyn 
— moved him to think if he had made every 
allowance for the temptations which her 
natural disposition made it so hard to resist, 
that ambitious nature which he knew Evelyn 
Joyce had struggled against vainly in her 
half-and-half fashion. 

And Evelyn blessed Robert Reed for that 

last display of affection. She forgave him 

for his false judgment of her on the spot. 

er sweet disposition could never harbour 
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unkindly thoughts towards any one. Nor 
•could she suffer anything to displace Robert 
Reed from her heart. She remembered how 
^eat had been his provocation — ^how natural 
his untrue assumption of her motives was. 

But she was upheld in her resolution by a 
sense of duty. She was a mother, and she 
could not belie her maternal instincts. She 
could not forget nor overlook the possibility 
of a future offspring looking to her for the 
sympathy which was now wholly given to 
Daisy. She could not forget that Daisy had 
taken a vicious dislike to little Basil Petre. 
She could not be oblivious to the fact that 
association with other children would not be 
agreeable to Daisy, nor judicious and safe 
for such other children. 

If during the progress of Robert's plead- 
ing her heart had wavered, it was wholly due 
to that pleading — the ephemeral, emotional 
response to the voice of the charmer, and not 
B. willing yielding to his argument. 

Once, when she asked him to live at 
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Arlington, she had conceded something — she 
had forgotten for a moment future pro- 
babilities; but Robert Reed had rudely 
awoke her to a reasonable mood, by hia 
decided negative. 

She could not tell him that it was not only 
Daisy's future that determined her. How 
could she ? How could any woman explain 
all this to her lover ? 

And Robert Reed's masculine comprehen- 
sion, though great in generalities, was obtuse 
upon these finer points of feeling — neither 
more nor less so than all masculine compre- 
hension. 

He would not, even had such a reason 
presented itself to his mind, have given 
Kvelyn credit for so much foreseeing sagacity. 
He was apt, manlike, to under-estimate 
woman's prudence and foresight — to imagine 
her to be an irrational, sensitive, affectionate, 
perhaps even cunning sort of animal, but 
possessing a brain active only in the present 
sense. 
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I think Robert Reed, if he attributed 
motives to Evelyn Arlington, reclined upon 
some false foundation such as this. And so 
he left her in his pride and anger — misjudg- 
ing her- — blaming her for what was certainly^ 
if an error of judgment, a very pardonable 
and righteous one. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FAT MEDDLES AND MAKES. 

** I CANNOT tell why you will not go with us 
to Gerard's wedding, Evelyn. He is such 
an old friend, and you have worn your weeds 
twelve months, dear. Of course you would 
go in mourning ; but you might have it very 
much relieved for an occasion of this sort. 
I believe Gerard will feel quite offended at 
your refusal. Change your mind, like a dear 
creature, and come ! I will arrange your 
toilet and everything. Now that is all 
settled, and you are going, Evelyn. I will 
write to Madame F. myself, this minute, 
about the costume." 

It was Fay Petre who spoke ; but Evelyn 
Arlington only shook her head, and said 
pleasantly, but decidedly — 

"No, Fay, I cannot go ! You are very 
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" Oh, Evelyn ! and I had just made up 
my mind that you were going — it is quite too 
bad ! " 

Fay pouted after her old plan, for she had 
not yet lost her girlish affectations. Basil 
encouraged them, and Evelyn had become so 
increasingly sober that the kindly Fay 
assumed some juvenility to check that 
tendency in Evelyn. 

The latter had been much quieter since 
Sir Archibald's death. Fay thought that 
event sufl&cient reason for this ; but she had 
made up her mind to remove some of this 
sobriety. 

Evelyn, she thought, needed society. She 
was taking great pride in her early protegee 
now. She had forgotten Evelyn's earlier 
delinquencies, and she wanted her to take an 
honourable place in the world, and be ad- 
mired and courted till she forgot her sorrows, 
and the tedium of domestic dreariness, full 
of anxiety as it continued to be on Daisy's 
account. 
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" There is no sense in moping oneself ta 
death, because one is a widow," said Fay. 

" It is not that, Fay. I have a good 
reason for not going to Mr. Gerard Petre'ff 
wedding — but if only for Daisy's sake I 
might make an excuse — she can scarcely bear 
me out of her sight at all now. 

" That is very bad for her, and for you, 
said Fay, meditatively. "You bave lost 
your spirits, Evelyn, there's no denying that , 
and it is telling upon the child." 

*' Do you think so?" said Evelyn 
anxiously. " Does Daisy indeed reflect my 
moods so unfortunately ? " 

"No, no,'* said Fay, " that cannot be the 
cause of the change in her. But she is^ 
altered a good deal," she added more 
seriously ; ** she is so thin— quite a little 
skeleton. Have you not noticed it, dear?'^ 
she added pityingly. 

*I have thought her thinner; and her 
atppetite is more capricious," said Evelyn. 

Still, ake takes. ^\eTiX.^ dl fe^d, though not 
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in the same ravenous, greedy manner. I 
must liave Dr. Blair down to see her, Fay. 
Being so long here, he understands her better 
than Dr. Myers." 

" Has she had any attack lately ?'* asked 
Fay. 

" She has not had a fit for two months. I 
hope she is growing out of them. I am so 
^lad. Fay, you pointed out this change in 
Daisy. I might not have seen it, being with 
her so much. Perhaps she needs change of 
:air. 

And the anxious mother remembered that 
she had decided, in her rashness, that Arling- 
ton was the only place where Daisy could 
flourish. 

"It might do good," said Fay. "Dr. 
Blair will know best. But do not be too 
anxious about the poor little thing, Evelyn. 
She will regain her lost flesh and appetite ; 
^nd I do not suppose change of air would 
really do anything for her. I often thiuk 
the change of scene and company is more 
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beneficial than the climate, pure and simple^ 
without these excellent etceteras. As Daisy 
notices so little, this would be lost upon her."^ 

" And I have thought she notices so much 
more,'' said Evelyn, sadly. 

" Do not worry yourself about Daisy, dear ; 
this little alteration is only -temporary; 
and I said your moods affected her, for the 
purpose of rousing you, dear, and not from 
any real belief that Daisy was injured by 
them. Still, if you will go to Gerard's 
wedding,*' persisted Fay, " I think it will do 
you good and cheer you, and so, indirectly, 
this little effort on your part to come out of 
your seclusion will have its effect on Daisy." 

" I wish I could go, Fay, as you want it so 
much ; but it is impossible." 

** Why impossible ? " 

But Fay, receiving no answer, put her wits 
to work to invent one. Presently she said,, 
seriously — 

'^^ Evelyn, I believe your extreme sadness 
dates from the time that your sister Charity 
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set sail for Australia. But I do not see 
why that distresses you so much — distance is 
nothing in these days. You saw nothing 
much of her when she was living in England 
— not for many years at least ; and you have 
heard most satisfactory news from her. All 
is prospering with them out there; surely 
you have no reason to fret, Evelyn." 

" I do not fret after Charity," said Evelyn. 
" But if I could take Daisy with me, and 
knew it would be good for her — that she 
would not pine to leave Arlington, I would 
follow Charity. Except yourself, Fay, I have 
no tie to England ; and I feel so weary of 
my life here that I should like to begin afresh 
with Charity. But for Daisy, I would go. 
Fay." 

" Dear Evelyn, you must cheer up ! No 
wonder you are bored to death with such a 
stupid life. Try a little gaiety first before 
you think of leaving us. We should miss 
you dreadfully, at least I should. Come, 
Evelyn, you must not make us think we have 
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been treating you so badly that you cannot 
live amongst us." 

" You have been kindness itself, Fay, and 
I am very fond of you. You have not got 
rid of me yet," she added more cheerfully. 
" I should have to be quite sure first that it 
would be well for Daisy." 

" I am sure it would not,'* said Fay with 
conviction of the trutti of her decision. " A 
long voyage would " — " finish her off,'' were 
the words she suppressed, altering them be- 
fore they were uttered into, " a long voyage 
would be bad for her. There is some good 
reason for your not being at Gerard's wed- 
ding you say, Evelyn. As it cannot exist in 
himself, though Basil at one time did think 
you smiled too sweetly on Gerard, dear, old 
goose, and you know no one in his neighbour- 
hood, it must be — what is the use of beat- 
ing about the bush, Evelyn ? — it must be 
Mr. Reed who frightens you. You knew 
him years ago, and I have told you that he is 
to be present, as one of Gerard's chief friends. 
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You have some reason for avoiding him, 
Evelyn ? Forgive me, dear, if I am meddling 
with business that does not concern me ; for- 
^ve me if I pain you — but, if he keeps you 
from this wedding, his presence there must 
be a matter of singular importance to you. 
Why should it ? Why suffer any of the by- 
gones to affect your present life? Unless 
indeed '' — 

Fay restrained her voluble tongue, for 
Evelyn s face had flushed to the roots of her 
Tiair. 

" Forgive me, Evelyn," said Fay penitently, 
*^ I have been rude ; but I had no idea he was 
of the smallest consequence to you. I had 
forgotten for the moment, that I had heard 

you "- 

Fay bit her lip to withhold the coming 
words. 

" Say what you know, Fay ! " said Evelyn 
blushing. ** You know more than you tell, 
and more than I thought possible." 

" Only," said Fay contritely, "that I heard 
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you address an absent Robert once with some^ 
affection, when you were in trouble and I 
stayed near you. You will have forgotten it,, 
and so ought I, and to feel heartily ashamed 
of myself for listening ; but I could not help- 
it, Evelyn. It was when Dr. Blair first told 
you about Daisy." 

Evelyn still looked confused, though Fay 
considerately turned away to survey the sur- 
rounding landscape from the window. 

" Fay," said Evelyn presently, in a timid,, 
nervous way, " you must have thought very 
badly of me for this — that I, a married 
woman, could speak so and betray my love 
for any man, not my husband. How is it 
you have uever shown your knowledge in 
your changed manner ? How could you be 
so constantly and entirely kind to me, when 
you knew my heart was false to your cousin?" 

" You ask me why, Evelyn," replied Fay, 
"perhaps that is difficult to explain. Of 
course I have always been fond of you, cela 
^'a san^ dire. 1 mia.^ have thought your 
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desire to advance your worldly interests led 
you astray. I may have thought you mer- 
cenary — and — deceptive. Forgive me, dear, 
if I speak too plainly. I may have had such 
thoughts of you in the past ; but when I knew 
you had given your hand and not your heart 
to poor Arlington, and had to bear the con- 
sequences — such bitter ones — all these years 
of subsequent suffering — I could do no less 
than pity you, Evelyn, when a vision of the 
value of true love revealed to you your fatal 
mistake. I could but compassionate your 
utter misery. Poor Evelyn ! You have had 
so much sorrow, that I would like to lessen 
it and ensure to you a brighter future. I,, 
who am so happy with my husband and 
children would be less than human, if I could 
not desire a similar fortunate fate for others,. 
more especially for you, Evelyn, whom I have 
known and loved so long. Why should not 
you and this Robert Eeed meet again, and 
leave the result of that meeting to your 
mutual inclination ? " 
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" I have never deserved all this goodness 
from you, Pay," said Evelyn in a moved 
voice. " I begin to comprehend the truth of 
the saying, noblesse oblige. There is little of 
this high-mindedness, this noble tolerance 
for the failings of others in the class from 
which I spring. Charity is an exception it is 
true, but she is my own sister, and natural 
affection made her lenient to the faults of 
her own family; but, as a rule, amongst 
those who were — perhaps I should say are of 
my own class, there is little of this com- 
passionate judgment of another; there is 
more of the hard and cold idea expressed in 
the proverb, ^ As you make your bed, so you 
must lie.' But, Fay dear, your kindly in- 
tentions are useless. Robert Reed and I 
have met once since Sir Archibald's death. 
When Charity and Matthew set sail, there 
were several friends to see them off, amongst 
others, he came." 

" Dear Evelyn, and you had not a happy 
meeting," said Fay. " I am very sorry 1 " 
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" You need not pity me, not in the sense 
you think, Fay. He still loves me — he did 
at least then.*' 

There was a pause, for Evelyn had bitter 
thoughts within her, which Fay did not dare 
to disturb by any remarks of her own. 

" It is all over," said Evelyn in a weary 
tone. " I was afraid for one thing, that Daisy 
would not be so well away from Arlington ; 
and I feared lest those dreadful guardiana 
would deprive me of her altogether." 

Fay pressed her hand compassionately, her 
own maternal instincts alive to these motherly 
dreads. 

" Robert partly convinced me that I waa 
wrong in this. Fay," and Evelyn again paused^ 
recalling his loving persuasions, but she 
quickly brought herself back to the present, 
with a regretful sigh that touched her warm* 
hearted companion more than her words. 
"But you know, dear, I could not forget 
that I might have other children, and then 
what would have become of Daisy? How 
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could I have reconciled my duties to them 
and to her ? This separated us.'* 

" And he knew all these reasons ? " asked 
Fay. 

"Partly; not quite all," said Evelyn. 
** But he imagined that I was unwilling to 
give up anything for him. I mean this 
beautiful Arlington, and the money that came 
to me at Sir Archibald's death. It was not 
true, Fay," she added tearfully, " but he 
thought so, and perhaps you will too." 

" Never ! " said Fay in her most emphatic 
manner. ** How could he think so ? It was 
cruel, wrong ! " And Fay waxed wroth in 
her usual impulsive manner. 

** Hush, Fay dear ! Do not blame him ! 
I cannot ; it is all the result of my old folly. 
The wonder is that you believe in me." 

" Dear Evelyn, who would not, after your 
frank confession ! " said the generous-hearted 
Fay. " But men are different. Yes, they 
are inclined — even my own Basil is — to be a 
little hard ^\ie^ tViOk humour is on them — 
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they are dogmatic; and if once an idea 
thoroughly possesses them, and they decide 
to act upon their convictions, they are as ob- 
stinate as mules. Did you part in anger, 
Evelyn? " 

" Yes I " said Lady Arlington sadly. " I 
•did not seek to change his opinion of me. 
How could I ? He would have listened, but 
^ man convinced against his will is of the 
^same opinion still. My words would have 
been useless." 

" I do not know that," said the irrational 
Fay, forgetting her own assertion of the 
previous moment. " At all events, he must 
be dispossessed of this idea that you are 
still the same old, ambitious Evelyn, who, I 
am sure he did not learn to love. He must 
have known of your failings only from hear- 
say, or of your own telling, so far as I can 
make out. And if so, he is — well he deserves 
to be punished, Evelyn. I do not know 
whether you may have done right to sacrifice 
him to Daisy and future conting^aiLQiA^^ 
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Evelyn. A * man's life is too valuable to be- 
wrecked. That is one way of looking at the 
question, and no doubt it would be the 
popular one — certainly it would find mascu- 
line favour. But we mothers can sympathise 
with such unselfish motives, Evelyn, if the 
men cannot. I do not believe this separation, 
from this apparently delightful Robert, is^ 
eternal. He must be a charming fellow 
surely, for I am tired of hearing Gerard sing 
his praises." 

** You will be disappointed in him, Fay, 
most likely," said Evelyn, with a tender little 
smile. " He is not handsome, nor aristocratic-^ 
looking." 

" That is nothing," said Fay. " Give me 
a man of sterling worth. I am a disciple of 
Bums in that particular, though I think his 
poetry generally would not have suffered by 
a greater refinement of diction and senti- 
ment. I will not ask you again to go to 
Gerard's wedding, Evelyn. But trust me,, 
your preux chevalier will be coming to sue 
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for a reversal of your sentence before 
long." 

" He will never ask me again ; he said so — 
even if I could" — 

" Stop, Evelyn ! " said Pay. ** No more 
of your unsatisfactory t/i, please. Of what 
use is it to weigh the pros and cotis ? Leave 
yourself free to act as your heart prompts 
you, when the time comes. If people were 
so wonderfully prudent, and considered every 
possible chance in the future, there would be 
few marriages, I opine. I rather fancy all 
your scruples, pretty ones though they are, 
would be set aside if you appointed a dis* 
interested, unbiassed umpire to decide the 
question for you. Therefore, perhaps Robert 
Reed has some cause to feel his masculine 
dignity too dishonoured to permit himself 
the pleasure of again wooing you. We are 
obliged to humour these lords of creation, 
Evelyn, and when you become convinced that 
your mutual happiness requires you to yield 
eiren your own motherly notions of duty,, take 
voi^ If. u 
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my advice, and give the first word of en- 
couragement to the man you love ! " 

Little more was said at the time, but when 
a few weeks later, Gerard's wedding took 
place. Fay improved the occasion. She 
contrived by a few careless sentences such as 
these clever, outspoken little women can point 
so dexterously, to impress Robert Reed with 
the belief that Lady Arlington was about 
making up her mind to sail to Australia, and 
only waiting for medical advice about Daisy's 
fitness for the voyage to decide to do so. 

'' Then," said Robert Reed to himself, " it 
was not Arlington after all. It must be the 
money, or" — 

Whether Robert Reed had got any clue to 
Evelyn s motive. Heave my reader to imagine, 
but he certainly recalled her loving glances 
when last they had met with some self- 
reproach, as he repeated in dissatisfied tones 
in solitary soliloquy. 

" Australia, Australia ! We shall be far 
enough, apart \i\ieTi\ ^wX* ^W could not have 
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loved me, not as I love her, or nothing would 
have been allowed to come between us now. 
Poor Evelyn ! That Mrs. Petre is a fascinat- 
ing lady, but she can scarcely be a sympathetic 
companion to Lady Arlington. She seemed 
to speak as lightly of her exile to Australia 
as if she were removing to the next county." 

Mrs. Petre had evidently played her cards 
well. She had softened Robert's heart ia 
respect to Evelyn; and yet she had not 
excited his suspicions of her interference on 
her friend's behalf. 

She only left him a little wiser — a little 
kinder — and a good deal less self-satisfied. 

That he thought his informant cold, heart- 
less, and shallow, despite her genial, hearty 
manner, is of small consequence. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TOO PEOUD TO WOO, BUT WILLING TO BR WON^ 

It was a quiet country churchyard — a solemn: 
place at all times, but having a peaceful,, 
soothing influence over the thoughtful nature, 
and sobering even the careless and gay. Far 
from the noisy din and strife of the world, 
the dead seem to lie placidly, as to external 
circumstance. And, acknowledging the 
nothingness of the body as we miLst^ there is 
ever that clinging of humanity to this frail 
flesh, which makes us wishful to nourish it 
after death, in the best possible manner; and 
a country churchyard seems to be its natural 
greenhouse. 

In this especial one the grass was neatly 
kept, and sweeping elms and beeches grew 
there, symbolizing the mourners' grief ; while 
larger, more aspiring trees, uplifted their 
healtliy gaze to ^;Xie ^\^^^ evx&iWcka.tic of the 
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soaring spirit of Christianity. They were 
growing carelessly, even the stately elms; 
that is, they did not form an avenue, but had 
been planted, probably mostly, by the hands 
of friends over their beloved ones. 

A low wall was the boundary of the 
churchyard, on one side, which, in reality, 
formed a ha-ha on the outer side, as the 
churchyard stood on higher ground than the 
surrounding fields. 

Seated on this wall a visitor would find a 
sunny welcome at noon; a fair landscape 
around him, and a suflBcient solitude to 
promote serious thoughts and holy musings. 

It was rarely that the still silence of this 
spot was broken at this hour by any more 
disturbing sound than the lazy lowing of 
cattle near by ; the distant barking of dogs, 
or the shrill whistle of their keepers; the 
cuckoo's full note, or the corncrake's monoto- 
nous voice. 

The graves around were of some simple 
mounds of grass; others little box-edg;e<i 
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gardens ; others were covered with the flat 
blocks of stone, formerly in vogue, which 
seem suggestive of the desire to render the 
escape of any ghost from beneath ineffectual ; 
others were marked by the more graceful 
headstones in various styles; some by a 
sweet, simple cross. 

In one sheltered corner there was a hand- 
some broken column of the purest white 
marble, with golden letters that shone in the 
bright noonday glare; and, at the lifeless 
feet of the grave's occupant, a little marble 
cross marked another grave — a short one, 
whereon the grass was less luxuriant than 
upon its neighbours, and therefore a more 
recent one. 

A child's grave ! a touching sight any 
time, and not made the less so by the signs 
of care about it, as upon this one. Freshly laid 
wreaths were upon it; and a lettering of 
white double daisies had been tastefully 
Iprmed across the little mound. 

This pair oi gi:a^^^ was certain to attract 
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stranger visitors. " Father and daughter/^ 
they would say. " Poor things ! and so young 
— he only twenty-six. The only child too — 
poor mother ! Daisy ! Ah, that was her 
name." And with a sigh of sympathy the 
strangers would pass on. 

Bat, on the day I speak of, a stranger 
lingered there long, and afterwards sat on 
the low wall in sombre meditation. 

He did not apparently heed the flight of 
time, nor any noise, if there were such. But 
presently he was conscious of some one 
standing near him. It was a noiseless 
presence ; but some subtle attraction caused 
him to raise his eyes ; and, within a few feet 
of him, he saw Lady Arlington. 

She was in a state of extreme agitation, tears 
were in her eyes; and when Robert Reed 
sprang to her side, for he it was, her 
utterance was choked by sobs. 

" Robert,'' she said, ** it is you — at last ! 
You have seen my little one's grave ; you 
know of my loss. I have expected yoa 
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before ; bat perhaps I was wrong to do so. 
Perhaps it is fitting that I shoald make 
the first overture — that I shoald humiliate 
myself before you now, in my sorrow, and 
plead for your pardon.*' 

He had his arm around her, caressing her, 
soothing her, whispering endearing words, 
but she did not heed them, nor was deterred 
by them from carrying out her resolution, 
made previously for such a moment as the 
present. 

Robert,** she said, in heartbroken accents, 
she is gone — my flower — my little Daisy ! 
For her sake I refused to share your life, and 
she is no barrier now." The poor mother 
sobbed painfully, but continued, " Will you 
take me away from Arlington now, Robert ? 
I come to you, as you said, penniless ; but 
will you have me now? Such a different 

Evelyn to the one you loved at D ! 

Robert, I am a sorrowful, heartbroken 
mother ; but, such as I am — ^I am yours ! " 
she said, hesitatingly. 
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For answer Robert gathered her in his 
arms in a close, fond embrace ; and Evelyn 
shed the most peaceful tears that had relieved 
her since her child's death. 

They were the outcome of a sense of loss ; 
tout the agony was gone; healthy tears by 
which the poignancy of anguish was 
^ameliorated. 

" Darling," said Robert, in a voice in which 
the triumphant tone was only slightly kept 
under by the remembrance of his beloved 
one's grief, " I take you gladly — proudly. I 
am honoured by your sweet surrender of 
jourself. God helping me, I will never be 
unworthy of it. My sweet love ! But tell 
me about your trouble. Let us sit here in 
the sun, side by side, as we make our vows, 
mindful of the dead in our joy, sweet. Tell 
me, Evelyn, all about your dear child. It 
was but just now that I knew— I saw her 
grave." 

" Then you did not come to see me," said 
Evelyn. 
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" I can hardly tell you," he said ; ** but, m 
any case, I think I should^* and he pressed 
her closer to his side. " I do not believe I 
could have been here and have missed seeing 
you, dearest, though I had not planned to 
do so. It was a fit of restlessness that 
brought me here to-day. Some time since 
Mr. Petre mentioned something about the 
restoration of his church ; he asked my 
advice about it, in fact. To-day, in idle 
mood, I came to have a look at it. Of course 
I cannot answer for myself exactly, where 
you are concerned, love; but my pride 
allowed me no other motive for coming here. 
I saw your dear Daisy's grave, and I was 
pondering about you, when you stood before 
me. 

" But you would have come theriy Robert ? 
It is two months now ; and I had half hoped 
that you would have come earlier — when you 
heard of my grief — that you would have for- 
given — that, in short, you would have given 
me an opportumt^ fex m^ confession before."' 
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" Dear love, I had not heard — ^till now. I 
might have come to-day," he said, evasively* 
" I hope I should — I think so — I know I 
should have been a brute to keep away. But 
had it been so, love, I should have missed the 
happiest moment of my life. I should never 
have known half my wife's sweetness, if 
things had happened differently in any one 
particular. You to come to me, my own, 
voluntarily — how good you were ! I cannot 
quite understand why you did not make me 
happy thus at first ; but some other time you 
will tell me all the whys and the wherefores 
of everything. I am satisfied the reasons 
were intentionally good, if not wholly com- 
mendable. And the present and the 
future are to make up for all ! " he said rap- 
turously. " Darling, do you dread that 
future now ? Will it satisfy you ? Can you 
truly bless me with such love, that you will 
find it no trial to leave Arlington ? '* 

" I am only there as a guest now," said 
Evelyn, a little coldly. " You forget that I 
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lost Arlington with Daisy. But as truly as 
Arlington was nothing to me in comparison 
with my child, so truly is nothing upon God's 
•earth of real value to me without your love." 

" Darling," said Eobert Eeed, kissing her 
fondly, " I will never doubt it again. We 
shall be the happiest pair possible, Evelyn. 
After hope deferred, something more is 
gained than patience — a purer, holier nature. 
I can see my Evelyn as she was, in those 
days when she won my love— an undisci- 
plined, bright, cheery creature, but now I see 
her to be a noble, high-souled woman." 

" Ah, Robert, but will you like this new 
Evelyn, when you know her better ? A dull, 
spiritless woman — still faulty, only that you 
see me at present with partial eyes." 

" Do you mean to cast an imputation upon 
my powers of vision ? " asked Robert, with 
mock gravity. 

" Only that you think too well of me, I 

mean," said Evelyn, laughing ,a little. But, 

as if shocked at \ier o^tl hilarity, she said 
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under her breath, " I had forgotten my poor 
Daisy — oh, Robert, will my love make me 
cruel and indifferent to my lost child ? " 

" No, darling ! You must take all the joy 
you can from life. Depend upon it, in quieter 
moods, when you are alone, and have time 
for thought, your grief will come upon you 
afresh. Do not be afraid of our love, Evelyn 
— ^it is no treachery to your dear child's 
memory." 

He led her away from the churchyard, an 
unsuitable place for love-making at any time. 
Amongst the graves, who has courage to 
plan a joyous future ! 

Robert Reed, himself while there, felt 
that there was something unseasonable in his 
bliss ; and he and Evelyn wandered across 
the sunny meadows, and lingering together 
there, they forgot much that had distressed 
them before in realizing their present satis- 
faction with each other. 

All lovers have so lingered, and have been 
just as selfishly absorbed in eaoli otk<^\i ^ 
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Bome period of their existence, though they 
may afterwards have wondered at their own 
fatuity in thus forgetting time and circum- 
stance in the sweetness of love's young 
dream. 

Robert Reed, in due time, gave valuable 
assistance in restoring Arlington church. lb 
was a place he loved. Here he and Evelyn 
were married. Here in the churchyard she 
had rejoiced hisheartby rendering it unneces- 
sary for him to break his rash vow, never to 
woo again. Here, too, in the churchyard, 
lay the only child that he ever saw lying as 
a baby in his wife's maternal arms. 

When he looked at that little grave, with 
Evelyn, he felt almost as a father would by 
the graveside of his own child. Not quite ! 

If there was a flaw in their perfect happi- 
ness, it was this — they were childless. 
Robert Reed deplored this. There was a 
secret discontent in his heart that only a child 
could drive away, as it would supply a 
reason for continued application to business. 
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Evelyn never repined. Her experience of 
motherhood, with all its wealth of newly- 
found affection, had not been unmixed with 
the keenest suffering. She knew Robert 
would have liked to hand down his name to 
posterity — his name, which had become 
honoured through his own energy and ability ; 
she also would have been well pleased to have 
her children's future to interest her ; but she 
recollected Daisy, and felt that a gift with- 
held is sometimes a blessing. 

She was a perfect wife — winsome, sweet, 
and contented, making glad her husband's 
heart, and gracefully filling her not unimport- 
ant place in the world. 

It is my opinion that, after all her dearly 
bought experiences, she would have been 
equally successful as a wife, had she been 
fated to return to the cottage life of her girl- 
hood. But it was not so willed ; and she 
was eminently adapted to fill a higher 
^sphere. 

Perhaps some may say that so much of 
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what we may term uniLSttal suffering woold 
have broken a loving woman's heart, and 
have checked any capacity for cheerfulness or 

joy- 
But it is not 80 in real life. Sorrows may 

crush weak natures for a time, but ev^en 
those, if there be any elasticity of tempera- 
ment at all, will rebound to the ordinary 
springs of life after the strain upon their 
nervous vitality loses its force. 

A joyous nature can never, at its worst — 
say in old age — be permanently depressed, 
even by the most cruel strokes of fortune — 
and a young nature is more elastic than an 
old one. 

So Evelyn Reed outlived her sorrows, and 
could even visit Arlington, the scene of 
them all, with comfort and pleasure. 

She and Robert went there every summer 
for several weeks, and they took the greatest 
interest in Fay's family, as childless people 
ofton do in that of a dear and valued friend. 

But Robert ^fiLeed Wd ^ desire to adopt a 
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child, and Evelyn gained Charity's consent to 
have her little Eve sent over to be educated 
in England. 

She was as dear to them both as any but 
their own child could be. Robert Reed re- 
spected Charity Joyce. And Evelyn thought 
now — as she always had in her truest heart 
— that portion of it which was not falsified 
by training, and corrupted by mercenary 
ambition — Evelyn thought now, more than 
ever, that there was no woman in the 
world so noble as Charity ; and she faithfully 

discharged the trust reposed in her, with so 
much self-denial on the part of the mother 
by making Eve, the younger, respect and 
reverence that mother — our old friend. 
Charity Joyce. 



THE END. 
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